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new 


35mm ‘Retinette’ 1A camera 
from the Kodak precision-camera 
works in Stuttgart 


TONNE ICOOL CUA 


MaDE In GERMANY yi 








1 Bright-line finder, with 4 Flash sync. ONLY 


reflected image frame 5 Triple-action | 
2 /3-5 ‘Reomar’ lens lever wind £15 a 1 ™ 1 


3 4-speed ‘Vero’ shutter | At your Kodak 


(1/30, 1/60, 1/125, 1/250, B) dealer's now 
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Generous Part Exchanges 
of your present equipment 
for a new one. Get our offer 











SILETTE “BRIGHTLINE”’ 


The superior 35 mm. camera in the Silette range 
with brilliant brightline viewfinder projecting a 
white outline of the field covered into the subject. 
Fitted with the four-element Color-Solinar f/2.8 
coated in Compur Rapid shutter | second to 1 /500th 





and B, Litht Value, flash contact and built-in delayed 
action release. Other features are quick-wind trans- 
port lever, automatic exposure counter, automatic 
double and blank exposure prevention, double 
sprocket for film transport, built-in aperture baffle. 
Price £24/14/2. Or deposic £3/14/2 and 12 
monthly instalments each £1/17/8. Leather Ever- 
ready case extra £2/14/6. 


BALDESSA IA IB 
— > 


35 mm, range- 
finder camera. 
Automatic paral- 
lax compensated 
brightline view- 
finder in which 
even the wearer 
of glasses can 





see the full 
image. brilliant- 
ly clear; quick- 


fire lever on 
camera base; easy to set coupled rangefinder in one 
eyepiece with viewfinder; four-element Color 
Westanar f/2.8 lens; double exposure prevention; 
nine-speed Prontor SVS shutter, |-1/300 sec. XM 
synchronised, light value scale, delayed action re- 
lease; depth of field indicator. Price £31/2/6. Or 
deposit £5/2/6, 12 monthly instalments each 
£2/6/7. Leather E.R. case £6/14/1. Baldessa IB 
with an additional built-in photo-electric exposure 
meter £39/14/1. Or > — ai £6/14/1, 12 monthly 
instalments each £2/19/2. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH 


| OOTY 


Fe er YOR tig ecco Somen 





one-third of production cost). 


IDEAL FOR THE HOLIDAY 
FOR COLOUR 
and 
BLACK & WHITE 
THE VITOMATIC Il 


by Voigtlander 
is a fully auto- 


matic 35 mm 
camera with 
built-in photo- 
electric expos- 


ure meter auto- 
matically 
coupled to the 
aperture set- 
ting, and with 
the new brilliant 
crystal finder. 
The lens is the 
four element 
. Color - Skopar 
f/2.8 50 mm. in Prontor SLK shutter, speeds | sec. 
to 1/300 sec. B., built-in delayed-action release, 
fully synchronised for bulbs and electronic flash, 
shutter speed and aperture are coupled, automatic 
depth-of-field indicator 
The crystal finder shows the image in natural size 
(1 1) and has a luminous brightline frame, par- 
ticularly appreciated by wearers of glasses 
The rangefinder is of the co-incidence type in one 
eyepiece with the viewfinder, the exposure meter 
is scale-less, has incident light attachment, and sets 
the aperture to the correct value. The film transport 
is by quick wind lever—double or blank exposures 
are automatically prevented. Film type reminder, 
accessory shoe, tripod bush, strap eyelets, zone 
focus markings, filter factor calculator are fitted. 
The Vitomatic I! is a superior camera—of simplest 
handling and outstanding performance. A dream 
come true! Price £52/6/3* de luxe Ever-Ready 
case £4/7/2 
* Or deposit £8/6/3 and 12 monthly instalments 
each £3/18/10. 








COLOUR 
PROCESSING 
WITH 48 HOUR SERVICE 


We specialise in colour work and can 
accept even the lesser-known makes. 
Colour printing and enlarging from 
colour negatives and from transparencies 


'WALLAC 


127 NEW BOND STREET, 
‘also at 47, Berkeley St.W1. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 


Suppliers of 






The "5Yb0Wdlace Hoilon Blue Book 


solves your problem of selecting the right camera, 
jector. On 192 pages, with some 1,000 illustrations, 
graphic catalogue gives you everything photographic with full description and prices. Get your copy 
now. Price 1/- ( 








cine equipment, accessory, binoculars, slide pro 
this most comprehensive and up-to-date photo 





Easiest Easy Payments 
15% (=3/- in the £) deposit, 
balance in 12-24 monthly instalments 








RETINETTE | and IIB 


The new companion 
to the Retinette but 
with built-in large 
size brilliant reflect- 
ing finder with 
parallax indication 
Fitted with f/3.5 
Reomar coated 
Compur Rapid Shut- 
ter, 10-speed, | sec 
to 1/500 sec., light 
value scale, built-in 
delayed - action X 
synchronised for 
flash, quick film transport lever on base. Price 
£21/10/2. Leather E.R. case £3/1/-, 

Retinette !1B as above but with built-in photo 
electric meter and f/2.8 Reomar anastigmat 
£29/12/11. SUPERB VALUE FOR MONEY 





LORDAMAT STANDARD 





35 mm. camera with coupled rangefinder in one 
eyepiece with viewfinder, and interchangeable lens, 
rapid film winder. With four-component f/2.8 
Lordonar, coated, colour corrected anastigmat in 
Prontor SVS shutter, XM synchronised. Accessory 
shoe, film and depth-of-field indicator, double ex 
posure prevention. Body die casting, leather covered, 
chrome trim. A_ well-made instrument. Limited 
supply. Price £36/18/2. E.R. case £4/1/4. Easy 
Payment Deposit £4/18/2, 12 monthly instalments 
each £2/17/4. 


LONDON, Wil. waves 
and 166, Victoria St. SW. 
Photographic 





Get The New 
Frankamatic 
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THE 1959 
HUNTER 
CATALOGUE 


It gives full details of 
the full range of 1959 
Franka and other 
cameras, in addition 
to screens, flashguns, 
tripods, Paterson 
colour accessories 
and darkroom equip- 
ment. Send | - postal 
order for your copy 
to address below. 


@ Photo electric cell exposure meter directly 
coupled to the shutter which gives complete choice 
of speed/aperture combinations for all light 
conditions. 


@ F/2.8/45mm. Color Westanar 4-element lens 
colour corrected, with anti-reflection coating. 


@ Gauthier Prontor SLK shutter, 9 speeds, | sec 
to | 300th and Bulb. 


iT IS THE 
CAMERA 
THAT THINKS 
FOR YOU 


Price £36.18 .2 
Ever-ready case £2 . 18 . 2 


The 35 mm. enthusiast will find all the latest 
innovations incorporated in this camera, making 
the ‘taking’ side of photography more simple 
than it has ever been before—allowing the 
photographer more time to concentrate on 
the artistic and pictorial side, whilst implicity 
relying on the Frankamatic to produce the 
results desired. 


@ Latest suspended frame luminous viewfinder. 
Synchronised for flash at all speeds. 
Takes 20 or 36 35 mm. exposure cassettes. 


And a host of other refinements. 


FRANKARETTE I! 
F 2.8 Color Isconar, Pronto 


SUPER FRANKARETTE LRil SUPER FRANKARETTE Ril 
Schneider Xenar F/2.8, Prontor F 2.8 Schneider Xenar, Prontor 
SVS, built-in exposure meter, SVS built-in coupled shutter, high precision camera 

coupled rangefinder. rangefinder at a new low price. 


£39 ..5.10 £31. 16.6 £18. 11.0 





R. F. HUNTER LIMITED 
“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.!. Phone Holborn 7311/2/3 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 
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Opinion 

Topics 

Roundabout 

Equipment Reviews, Arthur Palmer 
Highlights of the Photo Fair 


UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHRISTIAN CAMBAZ- Serge de Sazo—Apparatus 
ARD., who provides the new William Xhignesse—Technique 
skyline look at Manhattan . £5 : sae een 
isan accomplished young G. E. Mewis—British Waters 
Parisian photographer. His John Sharp—Your Own Housing 
use of foregrounds as a 


means of emphasizing the oy ak feos? = aie 
beauty of distant detail is a THREE VIEWS OF U.S.A — a Rg Bo 
point which is admirably _ sara is ig BY WHICH WE MEAN the Sep 


demonstrated by the pictures | etter from Monterey. Dennis Rowe 2 tember issue, things should be 
shown in this number. In a cing : back to normal. We have a 
subsequent issue he will pro- 21 Days in USA, Paul Almasy ; beautiful number for you, with 
a Fi — oe Manhattan Skylines. Christian Cambazard 3 some superb photographs by 
photography. much-journeyed men. 
The picture above is by Michael 
. a ‘ Serailler, a young Englishman 
G.I. PHOTOGRAPHS who lives in the French Alps for a 
good deal of each year and for 
the rest, he travels. 
One of his most recent trips 
took him for six weeks through 
Fire Hits Chelsea. Lew Morley Japan, and he brought back a 
ahaa ‘ wide and intimate selection of 
rEST—Rittreck Reflex. pictures dealing with various 
Putting Oil in the Picture aspects of Japanese life. He writes 
ee ea an interesting story on problems 
A Wasp at Work confronting the traveller with a 
Colour. Felix Smith camera in those parts of the 
n . ' . world. 
Cine Notes. Colin Woodhead The gauchos are the cattle men 
Flying Broomsticks. Clarence Ponting .. of the Argentine and a picture 
Fe Letter from a Freelance. John B. Fairlie pene Bn ae ok sep Ba 
and the work they do. Rene Burri 
DENNIS ROWE has been met a young Englishman, Bryan 
a Press photographer for KARY LASCH, , Kingston, in South America and 
many years. He worked for famous Czech photo- he provided text to accomoany 
the London Daily Mirror for grapher, whose home the pictures Rene made. Between 
some time and then turned address is in Stockholm, them, they produced material fo: 
freelance and went on a has a fantastic way with a complete issue of the famous 
world tour, spending some lovely girls and pro- magazine Du. The best of the 
time in Australia and duces more good photo- ——— Se Bee pictures shown here have been 
America. He came home graphs of them than - ; chosen for PHOTOGRAPHY. 
briefly to marry the girl he most other lensmen. ==— : Third big feature in this special 
left behind, and is now back This picture of lovely “dee. travel edition of the magazine 
in California as chief photo- film star Brigitte Bardot 4 4 will be a view of Moscow life by 
grapher of the Monterey is typical of Karys fiyees ae a young Swedish photographer 
Herald. He writes about work. On Ektachrome = St Mario Grut. 
photography in America, stock, it was taken with — < There will, of course, be the 
page 29. a Hasselblad 2 usual features you know so well 


From Alaska to Hawaii 
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KEYHOLE VIEWFINDERS 
AVE you ever thought of photography as an outlet 
for the ‘peeping Tom’ propensities of the average 
male? 

Personally, I hadn’t, but I was prepared to consider 
the proposition—especially since it came from Arthur 
Rothstein, whose judgment I respect. 

Ever since I read his classic book Photo Journalism 
I had been hoping to meet Arthur, who is Technical 
Director of Look, the big American magazine with the 
large as Life circulation. Apart from this, and the fact 
that he writes good sense, Arthur is a first-rate working 
photographer of just on twenty-five years’ standing. 

The opportunity occurred recently when he came 
over from the States to join Bernd Lohse (of Germany) 
and me as a panel of judges for the US Army world 
photographic contest finals at Nuremburg. 

Prize-winning pictures in the black-and-white cate- 
gories are shown in this issue. There were no complica- 
tions or disagreements about choice and the standard 
of the entries was agreeably high. 


Between times, when we were not sorting out pic- 
tures, we enjoyed the hospitality of our good friends of 


the US Special Services Division—the people who are 
responsible for bringing photography very much into 
the lives of the US soldier—or we studied the night life 
of that old and picturesque Franconian city and/or 
talked about photography. 

Arthur’s question was not the only thought-stimulat- 
ing point raiscd in our discussions, but it is one which 
stuck. 

For instance, when I came back to London, right 
into the thick of Photo Fair, I found ample evidence in 
support of his contention. 

Under glaring lights which were strong enough to 
allow the making of daguerreotypes at snapshot speeds, 
lovely young creatures writhed and simpered and per- 
spired in scanty beachwear for the greater advancement 
of photographic art. 

All those valued and indispensible props of the RPS 
pictorial section and the London Salon—not forgetting 
that classic portfolio which annually finds its way into 
the BJ Almanac—were there in abundance. Nothing 
was skimped. 

Against a painted backdrop of summer skies and 
rolling breakers, on a heap of sand, the lovelies rolled 
among lobster pots and got themselves artistically (one 
might almost say, sadistically) entangled with that net- 
like material which is sold for cricketers to practise in 
confined spaces. 

Sometimes they lolled, half-suspended and twisted 


about with a special white rope which, so far as I know, 
has no practical purpose for anything connected with 
the business of nautical blokes. 

It seemed to me to be the sort of stuff they make 
specially for hanging peers of the realm—a quaint 
thought which lingers on from a childhood history 
lesson. 

Olympia was hot, crowded and sweltering in the 
stew of an Indian spring. The photographers scrambled 
and crawled over each other in an eager, jostling pack, 
sweating in their anxiety to record the last intimate 
details made possible by this free and magnificent 
biennial opportunity. 

The clicking of shutters was prodigious, and as fast 
as One camera-festooned enthusiast fell back from 
round the cockpit, to reload with feverish anxiety, 
another would push forward into his place. 

Art took on a rather special meaning and a helluver 
lot of film got burnt up before this sacrificial altar. 

Maybe Arthur was right! 


THE FLOOD 


HANK YOU for the overwhelming response to our 

reply-paid query forms included in the June issue. 
Ever since the beginning of the month we have been 
opening these up, taking a quick first glance and putting 
them aside for classification and analysis. 

It will be some time before final conclusions can be 
made about our readers’ likes and dislikes, spending 
habits and photographic possessions. 

It will also be a while before I can get round to 
writing a personal reply to all those who were kind 
enough to write long letters with their forms. 

There have been some excellent suggestions, and 
these will undoubtedly contribute to a gradual change 
in presentation. 

Best of all, the replies have shown a desire to help 
and be constructive in their criticism. 

Many thanks! 


DISPUTE 


T THE TIME when the July number of this 
magazine was about to go on the machines the 
printing industry dispute finally broke and suffocated 
it at birth. 
Readers will, I feel sure, understand what happened 
to the missing number, while subscriptions will be 
adjusted to make it good. 


NORMAN HALI 








THE REVOLUTIONARY 


RELOADABLE 
CASSETTE 





THE FIRST EVER RELOADABLE CASSETTE 
SUITABLE FOR ALL STANDARD 35mm. CAMERAS 


EXCLUSIVE ‘CONSAR’ FEATURES . WANE 
FIRST IN THE WORLD \ \ 
ORIGINAL AND ADVANCED DESIGN 

SUITABLE FOR ALL STANDARD 35 mm. CAMERAS 
ALSO SUITABLE FOR USE AS TAKE-UP CASSETTE 


ELIMINATION OF VELVET ENSURES ABSOLUTELY SCRATCH- 
FREE EXPOSURES 


SUPERBLY LIGHT-TRAPPED THROUGHOUT ITS’ ENTIRE 
CONSTRUCTION 


ELIMINATES OPENING AND CLOSING IN USE 
SPECIALLY COMPOUNDED MATERIALS SUPERIOR TO METAL 


NO REWINDING AND FAST FILM-CHANGES IN CAMERAS 
WITH TAKE-UP CHAMBERS 


MAKES THE REWINDING-KNOB AND TAKE-UP SPOOL 
OBSOLETE 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE TO LOAD 


FULL PROVISION FOR ACCURATE LOCATION WITHIN 
THE CAMERA 


NEW IMPROVED SPOOL WITH EASY FILM-ANCHORING 
ALMOST HALVES THE COST PER EXPOSURE 
COST RECOVERED AFTER RELOADING ONLY A FEW TIMES 


After 4 years of intensive research and development. 
here is a brilliant new cassette design which entirely 
eliminates light-leakage and film scratching. 





+ + + +t ££ + Ft F + H DE HF F 





The finest cassette in the world 


Price 14/3 (including P.T.) 


Manufactured and distributed by: 


RALPH NORRIS LTD., 85/86 Tottenham Court Road, 
At your dealers’ now London, W.! Telephone: MUSeum 3110 








ROOM WITH A VIEW? 


Do YOU worK in an office? Do you 
sit by the window? Is the view through 
that window photogenic? Perhaps you 
have never looked at the scene with an 
eye to photographing it. Have another 
look, because Office Magazine is pro- 
moting a competition for photographs 
taken by amateurs through office 
windows. There is a first prize of £5 5s, 
a second of £2 2s, and a reproduction 
fee of £1 Is will be paid to the senders 
of other photographs published in the 
magazine. 

Any number of pictures may be sub- 
mitted by a reader, but only one of 
them will qualify for an award. Prints 
should be not smaller than 4 x 5 and 
preferably be on glossy paper. The 
most interesting, the most unusual and 
the most fascinating will be looked for 
in the judging. The author’s name and 
address, his office address and a sug- 
gested caption should be on a label 
affixed to the back of the print (not 
written on it). 

Entries may be sent any time up to 
31 October, and those who desire their 
prints to be returned should enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

The address is Office Magazine, 319 
High Holborn, London WC1, and en- 
velopes should be marked ‘Photo Com- 
petition’. 


YOURS FOR SIXPENCE 


Ir you would like a copy of the new 
1959/60 catalogue of the extensive 
range of equipment distributed by J. J. 
Silber Ltd, send a 6d postal order to 
the company at 40-46 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street. London WC1. It runs to 72 
pages and describes and illustrates the 
Balda range, the Praktica, Prakina and 
Praktisix, the Japanese Aires and 
Canon, the Weltas and Halinas, the 
MEC 16 subminiature. Cima _ cine 
cameras, a wide range of flash equip- 
ment, Rex meters, Liesegang projectors 
and Ising specialities to name but a 
few of the items 


DIA-DEMA COLOUR CLUB 


LAUNCHED in June was an enterprise, 
the counterpart of a book or record 
club, to disseminate factual informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects by the 
medium of 2 x 2 colour transparencies 
with explanatory notes by authoritative 
writers. During the course of his intro- 
ductory speech. Mr Herbert K. Paul, 
Director, described the venture as an 
encyclopedia of colour transparencies. 
The usual type of tourists’ souvenir is 
not to be included 

Colour pictures are being collected 
and commissioned all over the world 
and selected by panels of authorities in 
the respective fields. The Science 
Museum has already given valuable 
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assistance. Already some _ thousand 
famous paintings have been copied 
and an enormous collection of colour 
pictures of locomotives, ancient and 
modern, has been amassed 

Here are some of the _ subjects 
covered in the initial stages: History 
of Civilization; Medieval Culture 
Egyptian Architecture; European 
Architecture; Architecture (late 
Baroque and Rococo); Egyptian Art: 
Famous Paintings; Modern Paintings; 
Nature: Tropical Butterflies; Birds; 
Aquarium Fish; Orchids; Meteorology; 
History of the Exploration of the 
Earth; Industry; Transportation; 
Foreign Countries, etc. 

Transparencies are supplied = on 
album leaves having four polythene 
pockets down the right-hand side with 
the relevant notes down the left. These 
leaves are retained in multi-ring stiff- 
covered binders which are colour 
coded according to subject 

So far there are two classes of 
membership: Class A at £3 3s per 
annum entitles the member, free and 
post paid, a binder, four storage wal 
lets, sixteen transparencies in up to 
four subjects to be chosen from the 
lists issued from time to time. Class B 
at £5 5s allows for a binder, eight wal 
lets and 32 transparencies. Future 
plans provide for an associate mem- 
bership for young people up to the 
age of 16. classroom and _ teachers’ 
editions. Membership also carries the 
privilege of purchasing at special 
prices equipment exclusive to the club 
To date these include a folding il 
luminated hand viewer and a most effi 
cient projector with semi-automatic 
slide magazine and powered by a 12 
volt 70-watt lamp through a built-in 
transformer. A gift-voucher scheme is 
also envisaged. 

Full particulars are obtainable from 
the Dia-Dema Colour Club Ltd. 60 
Berners Street, London WI 


INTERNATIONAL FILM CONGRESS 


THIS YEAR the International Scientific 
Film Association is to hold its confer 
ence, the thirteenth, in this country and 
HRH the Duke of Edinburgh has con 
sented to become Patron 

The Congress is recognized as the 
most important international event in 
its field, and over thirty countries are 
expected to send films and representa 
tives. 

The Congress is being arranged on 
behalf of the ISFA by the Scientific 
Film Association of Great Britain 
Organizations in this country with film 
material they wish to be considered 
during the selection of British entries 
are invited to make contact as soon as 
possible with the SFA, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London SW1 (BEL gravia 6188) 
for particulars. 

Films submitted must have been 
completed since March 1, 1958, and 
not have been shown at a _ previous 
Congress. They should fall into the 
subject categories of the Congress, 
namely, the film in research and 
specialized techniques, in teaching and 


training and for the popular representa- 
tion of science, industry and medicine. 
To be held in Oxford from Septem- 
ber 23 to October 2, the Congress will 
include a festival of popular science 
films open to the public and top docu 
mentaries from all over the world. 


COLOUR PERCEPTION SURPRISE 


FoR THREE HUNDRED YEARS Colour 
theory has been based on the discovery 
by Sir Isaac Newton that white light can 
be separated into a band of colours 
which, in turn, can be recombined by a 
second prism to produce white light 
again. Recent experiments by Dr Land, 
president and director of research of the 
Polaroid Corporation, have produced 
results quite unexpected and not explic- 
able by traditional theory. 

These experiments were described in 
the May 1959 issue of Scientific Ameri- 
can. Dr Land made two photographs of 
a colourful scene using ordinary mono- 
chrome film. One was made through a 
light yellow filter and the other through 
one of a deeper yellow. After develop- 
ment the two black-and-white images 
were projected simultaneously on a 
screen each through the appropriate yel- 
low glass. Instead of the yellow image 
which classical theory would have led 
one to expect, the full range of colours 
of the original scene was reproduced. 
Though pale and unsaturated, reported 
Dr Land, there were distinctly visible 
red, grey, yellow, orange, green, blue 
black, brown and white. His conclusion 
is that light rays are not in themselves 
colour-making; rather that they are 
bearers of information used by the eye 
to assign appropriate colours to various 
objects in the image. 

Why the incompatibility between this 
experimental evidence and the classical 
concepts? Dr Land explains that New- 
ton and a long line of subsequent 
workers approached the subject by deal- 
ing with spots of light, particularly with 
pairs of spots and trying to match them 
Their investigations had little to do with 
colour as we normally see it. In practice, 
the eye is presented with subjects in 
many colours of random pattern. 

In the recent experiments it has been 
found that a pair of pictures of a subject 
taken through any pair of filters whose 
colours vary in wavelength by a certain 
critical amount such as red and yellow, 
green and blue, subsequently projected 
by superimposition in the light of any 
pair of wavelengths differing by a com 
parable amount, will produce an image 
in full natural colour. In fact, the range 
is produced even if one image is pro- 
jected in white light, the other in,say,red 

Further experiments are in prepara- 
tion in which a third colour is to be 
added. Some colour improvement is ex- 
pected, although it is felt that there is 
not a very big gap in sensation scale to 
be filled by the third picture. 


SOUND SLIDE SHOW 


IF THE ABOVE TITLE seems a trifle 
mysterious, it can at least be said that 
it is less of a mouthful than the full 
title of the event to which it refers 
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JOHNSONS: 


for confidence in chemicals 


CHEMICALS 


ULTRAFIX: The new Johnson Ultrafix rapid fixing solution is 
now more highly concentrated than before. The dilution for both 
plates and films is one part of UlJtrafix to four parts of water. The 
hardener, previously only obtainable as a separate solution, is now 
included as a powder, packed in two polythene bags. 

Ultrafix contains Ammonium Thiosulphate which increases the 
speed of action and gives a higher fixing capacity than ordinary hypo. 
Fixing times are 1 to 3 minutes for films and 30 to 40 seconds for 
printing papers, 

Pack. including 250cc size bottle and two bags of powder hardener, 
makes 1,200ccs for films, or up to 1,700ccs for papers. Price 5/6d 





TOPICS 


Premier Festival International du 
Montage Photographique Sonorise. In 
short, there is to be held in Vichy 
during September a prize competition 
for sets of 2 x 2 slides accompanied by 
a tape-recorded commentary. It is 
claimed to be the first venture of its 
kind and certainly would appear to 
have interesting possibilities. To quote 
from Articles and Rules, ‘The photo- 
graphic “montage” accompanied by a 
tape sound record is a new means of 
expression which comes somewhere 
between the simple photograph and the 
cinema. It is a means of describing a 
technique or an event, of making 
known a district or social conditions, 
of expressing an idea or opinion, or of 
telling a story.’ 

Each entry should consist of a set of 
slides and a tape commentary with 
notes, drawings and explanatory notes 
to assist the projectionist. The time 
required for the projection of an entry 
should not exceed ten minutes. Shorter 
series are, of course, permissible. There 
is a free choice of subjects, but an 
entry must fall into one of four cate- 
gories: documentary, reporting; travel, 
folklore, scenes from nature; imagina- 
tion, variations on a theme; humour. 
Full particulars may be obtained by 
those interested from the organizers, 
Premier Festival International du 
Montage Photographique  Sonorise, 
Vichy, France 


THE LAST TWO FEET 


MANY READERS will remember the 
bank-type grille on the first floor of 
Kodak House, Kingsway, although they 
may not know that ‘the Cage’, as the 
Structure was affectionately called, was 
based on features of the bank at which 
George Eastman started his commercial 
career 

Now it has gone. Extensive altera- 
tions have been carried out in the 
building to meet modern requirements, 
as was explained by Dr H. Baines 
recently when the Press was invited to 
see some of the newer activities made 
possible by the alterations. 

Perhaps the one most interesting to 
our readers will be the school for 
dealers, the first course of which was 
held in early May. 

Outlining the scheme, Mr L. C 
Downing, Dealer Sales Manager, said 
that all the work that goes into the 
manufacture and presentation of a 
firm’s products will have been in vain 
if, when it reaches the retailer, he fails 
to make a sale. It is that last two feet 

the width of the counter—where the 
chain of distribution is weakest. 

It was decided to set up a training 
centre for dealers and their assistants 
in the reconstructed premises and the 
response to the preliminary announce- 
ment was such that bookings well into 
1960 were received immediately. 
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Each course lasts for ten days and 
the twenty students in each meet on the 
Monday evening at an informal recep- 
tion to ‘break the ice’ so that the in- 
struction can start in earnest first thing 
next day. We saw one of the classes in 
session—five students in a group each 
with its individual instructor They 
circulate ‘whist drive’ fashion. We also 
saw the darkrooms where practical 
work is undertaken. 

It is not a photographic school in th 
generally-accepted sense. Nor is high- 
pressure salesmanship countenanced. It 
is designed to provide a basic under- 
standing of the processes used by the 
amateur, to give guidance on the types 
of problems met daily at the counter 
such as appreciating the customers’ 
needs and to instruct in the best way of 
demonstrating equipment. 

In a way, it puts the shop assistant 
on the other side of the counter for a 
time while he gets the customers’ points 
of view. 

It says much for the retail trade that 
there are so many who are willing to 
pay tuition fees and for temporary liv 
ing accommodation for themselves or 
their staff; the customer, particularly 
the beginner, stands to benefit in being 
able to obtain reliable advice 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON SHOW 
AT OXFORD 


DurinG the first week of June the 
great hall of Oxford Town Hall was 
transformed. Powerful spotlights 
beamed from the gallery on to displays 
of photographs ranging from those pro 
duced from negatives made by snap- 
shotters on such simple cameras as the 
Sporti and Sportsman to industrial and 
clinical X-ray pictures, Ilford Ltd were 
presenting photography at work and at 
play. It was the first exhibition of its 
kind in the county and may be the 
forerunner of a series of similar func- 
tions in other centres out of London 

There were quite a few giant enlarge- 
ments from genuine amateur snapshots 
made on the inexpensive Sporti and 
several showcases of 35-mm_ colour 
transparencies, a high percentage of 
them of local interest, taken with the 
Sportsman. 

Panels of prints were devoted to in- 
dustrial, medical, forensic and theatrical 
subjects. The application of new photo- 
graphic materials to the graphic arts 
was represented by a display of the 
separation negatives used in the repro- 
duction of a tinted line drawing. Equip- 
ment for commercial and drawing 
offices was shown in action and visitors 
were able to visit a printing room to 
see modern automatic production of 
En-prints from snapshotters’ negatives. 

Miniature rooms were arranged in 
which amateur photographers were in- 
vited to photograph professional 
models—cameras were on loan to 
visitors who wanted them and there 
was an advice bureau. 

Ilford certainly cast their net wide 
and did a great service to photography 
by publicizing and demonstrating its 
many applications and potentialities 


KODAK'S NEXT MAP 


THe second of Kodak’s Photographers’ 
Maps is now out. Like the first, the 
scale is six miles to the inch and the 
map’s primary role is to indicate places 
of interest to photographers. The area 
covered is Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
Dorset and South Wales. Ministry of 
Transport trunk roads only are num- 
bered. The price is 3s. 9d. 


CAMERA EVENTS 


Cowes Week, Cowes, loW, August 1-8. 


International Athletics, White City, London, 
August 1-3. 


Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, Caernar- 
von and Gwyfrai. August 3-8. 


Ulster Grand Prix motor-cycle race, Dundrod, 
Co. Antrim, August 8 


Brighton Horse Show, Brighton, Sussex, August 
12-15. 


International Athletics, White City, London, 
August 14-15 


Torbay Yachting Fortnight. Teignmouth and 
Torbay, Devon, August 14-29, 


§.S.A.F.A. Tattoo, White City, London, August 
17-28. 


Welsh National Sheepdog Trials, Pwitheli, 
August 19. 


Shrewsbury Musical and Floral Fete, Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire, August 20-25. 


Fifth Test Match, England v India, The Oval, 
London, August 20-25. 


Royal Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural 
Summer Show, St. Helier, Channel Islands, 
August 20. 


Southport Flower Show, Southport, Lancs., 
August 26-28. 


Guernsey Battle of Flowers, Guernsey, Channel 
Islands, August 27. 


English National Sheepdog Trials, Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire, August 28. 


OPEN EXHIBITIONS 


Budapest International Exhibition. Closing date 
August 15. Entry forms from Magyar Foto- 
miiveszek Szévetsége, Budapest 4, Postafidk 
166, Hungary. 

Mountain Photography Third Biennial Interna- 
tional Salon: Closing date August 20. Entry 
forms from Societa Alpinistri, Tridentini, 
Trento, Italy. 

19th International Focus Salon, Amsterdam: 
Closing date August 31. Entry forms from 
International Focus Salon, Koningin Wilthel- 
minalaan 16, Haarlem, Holland. 

Ghent 34th International Salon of ‘Vooruit’ Foto- 
club: Closing date September 6. Entry forms 
from Julien Tack, Nieuwland 37, Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Helsinki Third Exhibition of Photographic Art: 
Closing date September 15. Eatry forms from 
Mr Pauli Oulasvirta, Lénnrotinkatu 4 C 2. 
Helsinki, Finland. 

Argentine Photo Club Annual Salon: Closing 
date September 15. Entry forms from Foto 
Club Argentina, Parana 631, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

Sth PSSA International Salon: Closing date Sep- 
tember 18. Entry forms from Salon Secretary, 
Photographic Society of Southern Africa, PO 
Box 311, Vereeniging, South Africa. 

Denmark in Colour-Photography (prints only): 
Closing date October 1. Entry forms from Mr 
Aage Remfeldt, Society of Photographic Art, 
Havdrup, Denmark. 

4th Westchester International Exhibition: Closing 
date October 21. Entry forms from Mr Henry 
W. Wyman, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, NY. 

%th Worcestershire International Exhibition: 
Closing date October 21. Entry forms from Mr 
E. Finch, 16 Westminster Road, Worcester. 

20th International Salon of Japan: Closing date 
October 31. Entry forms from 20th Inter- 
national Salon of Japan, The Asahi Shimbun 
Building, Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan 





Introducing 


the sparkling....... 
NEW 


Here’s the camera snip you have been 
longing for—a brand new precision- 
made miniature at a really low price! 
ARETTE has everthing you need to take 
superb action shots and dreamy wood- 
land scenes . . . above-average portraits 
by flash or Photoflood, snapshots in 
colour or black and white and this new 





miniature 'is styled and made to make 
the owner proud! You will want to 
carry your ARETTE P wherever you 
go! Designed to fit the hand and look 
like a far more expensive camera; the 
ARETTE P brings you performance 





that is astonishing value at such low cost 


KY 


Designed to help you really compose your pictures; 

the ARETTE viewfinder is a vast improvement on earlier 
direct vision types, making photography much easier. 
Luminous guide lines frame your picture and you can 
watch action up to the very moment of exposure 


\ 


With 45mm f/2.8 Color-Arettar lens and Vario shutter 


£15 . 19 . 7 (ne ex, 


No. 437 Ever-ready case £2.8 .3 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., NEW CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W.! 








ROUNDABOUT 


Comment From the Fair 


KEVIN MACDONNELL 


| SPENT quite a 

while at the Photo 

Fair answering tech- 

nical questions, and 

an analysis of the 

queries reflects the 

keen interest taken 

by the average ama- 

teur in the scientific 

aspects of his hobby. 

Broken down by 

my electric computer, the results show 

that TO per cent asked ‘Where can I get 

colour films of “noodes” developed with 

no questions asked?’; 15 per cent asked 

‘Can you introduce me to that tall one 

with the red hair in the leopard skin 

bikini?’; and 75 per cent asked “Where's 
the Gent's?’ 

I was kept so busy answering that I 
didn’t have much time to see the Fair 
myself, but the main difference between 
this one and the previous effort was the 
revival of the single-lens reflex—every 
camera manufacturer seems to be put- 
ting one on the market. 

The reason for the increase in popu- 
larity are (a) the viewfinder allows you 
to compose the picture exactly, a great 
asset with colour film; (b) they are 
much more satisfactory than coupled 
rangefinder cameras if used with lenses 
of very long focus—these lenses are 
nowadays much more efficient than 
they used to be, thanks to coating and 
the new glasses, and are being used in 
very large numbers for press work; and 
(c) the universal adoption of automatic 
diaphragms has eliminated the reflex 
camera’s chief fault, its slowness in 
operation 

Typical of the progress in design 
made over the last few years is the 
Nikon Reflex, a camera that I didn’t 
see at the Fair, It’s not much bigger 
than the ordinary Nikon, but has a 
fully automatic diaphragm and instant- 
return mirror. The lens, fully open for 


focusing, stops itself down when the 
release is pressed; the mirror comes up; 
the focal-plane shutter is released; and 
the mirror returns to the viewing posi 
tion. The whole sequence takes under 
1/10 of a second, if the higher shutte: 
speeds are being used, and appears in 
the viewfinder as a quick blink. A penta- 
prism is fitted as standard, but can be 
replaced by a waist-level, ground-glass 


finder. An exposure meter can be 
attached which couples to the shutter 
and diaphragm, making the exposure 
setting automatic. A depth of field *Pre- 
view Control’ allows the lens to be un- 
coupled from the automatic stopping 
down mechanism so that the depth of 
field can be judged before taking the 
picture. An electric drive can be fitted 

in short, this camera seems to have 
the lot. 

An f/4 wide-angle lens with the fan- 
tastically short focus of 21 mm can be 
used, the mirror being locked in the 
up position and a special viewfinder 
used instead of the pentaprism. This 
lens has a taking angle of 92°! 

The standard lenses are a 35-n 
f/2.8, a 50-mm f/2, a 105-mm f 
and a 135-mm f/3.5, all coupling to the 
exposure meter. Really long-focus lenses 
up to 1,000 mm are also available 

The shutter, with speeds from 1 to 
1/1,000 of a second, is probably the 
same as that used on the ordinary eye 
level Nikon, which has proved reliable 
and accurate, 

Well, there it is—Japan’s latest entry 
in the reflex camera stakes. German de- 
sign is making use of the between-lens 
shutter, which should be cheaper and 
has the advantage over the focal-plane 
shutter that it can be used with elec- 
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tronic flash at all speeds. I look for- 
ward at next Photo Fair to seeing 
which type has proved most popular. 


EN BATEAU 


Though a photographer's life is sel- 
dom very profitable, it is also seldom 
dull, since the most ordinary jobs have 
a habit of becoming intensely interest- 
ing. Take the other day, for instance 
You wouldn’t think that photographing 
a boat on the river could hold much 
excitement, even a twin-engined experi 
mental speedboat, and to keep myself 
from being bored I took along a Bessa- 
matic fitted with a Zoomar lens, the 
most absorbing toy I have had for 
years 

All went smoothly until the owner 
decided to come straight towards the 
camera at high speed, turning abruptly 


to give me a broadside view. Looking 
through the pentaprism I saw the boat 
rushing towards me, saw the wheel be- 
ing turned sharply—and with a loud 
bang the steering broke. I don’t remem- 
ber pressing the shutter, but | must 
have done so automatically as I jumped 
for it. 

My friend in the boat has spent his 
life handling fast aircraft and cars and 
fortunately has reactions twice as fast 
as those of a normal person. He threw 
himself across the boat and skidded it 
round so that the bow-wave and wash 
hit the bank, turning it and fending it 
of at the same time. Not even the 
varnish was scratched, but judging by 
the expression on his face when the 
shutter was released he had consider- 
able doubts about the immediate future. 

It is only by experimental work such 
as this that design can be perfected, 
and the steering will never go again. 
For my part, I will never think of boat 
photography as dull in the future. 

Incidentally, the Zoomar is very use- 
ful for work of this type or for air-to- 
air photography. It is very difficult to 
get exactly the right distance away from 
the boat or plane, but using the 
Zoomar the distance is not all that im- 
portant—you just zoom in and out un- 
til the subject fills the frame. 





FERRANIACOLOR LATITUDE 

When processing Ferraniacolor the 
official temperature for the developers 
is 65°F. However, Ferraniacolor dif- 
fers from most other colour films in 
that it is possible to depart quite widely 
from this figure and, provided the times 
are altered in proportion, the results 
will be perfectly satisfactory. 

Many of the amateurs I meet are 
aware of this and if the temperature is, 
say, 68° instead of 65° they knock a 
minute off the time. This adjustment is 
only a vague guess, however, and | am 
often asked the exact development time 
for all temperatures. The following 
table has been published in Italy but 
never before in this country. 
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I use it in the following way. My 
standard times are 12 minutes first de- 
velopment and 7 minutes second (not 
the 14 and 8 minutes given in the in- 
struction leaflet) at 65°. If the tempera- 
ture has dropped to 63° and I haven't 
got the time to bring it up to 65°, I 
give 13 and 74 minutes instead and get 
the same result. 
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The main danger lies in the wash 
water temperature, especially in soft- 
water districts. Reticulation can occur if 
the water is at 70°; in other words, if 
the gelatine is kept in a swollen state 
for a long period and if I am forced to 
develop at 70° I try to bring the wash 
water down to 65° or under. This is 
done by filling a jug with water at 70 
and filling the tank with this. The jug 
is then topped up at the cold tank, 
bringing the temperature down to per- 
haps 68°. The water at 70° is emptied 
out of the tank and it is filled from the 
jug at 68°. The jug is then topped up 
once more, bringing the temperature 
down to 65° and so on 

I myself feel happiest when the wash 
water is around 60°, keeping the gela- 
tine chilled down. The main thing is to 
avoid too sudden a change in tempera- 
ture. 


TECHNICIANS ONLY 


Amongst those photographers whose 
interest lies mainly in technique, I meet 
many with a complete misunderstanding 
of the term ‘gamma’. The main source 
of trouble lies in the mistaken idea that 
gamma is the relationship between the 
range of tones in the subject and the 
range of tones im the negative, a gamma 
of 1 being obtained when both are the 
same, This is quite wrong, since gamma 
is a comparison between the contrast of 
the negative and the contrast of the 
light falling on the film; quite a differ- 
ent matter. 


Suppose two photographers are using 
a development time that gives a gamma 
of 1. They photograph the same scene, 
which has a brightness range of 100 
to 1. One of the photographers is using 
a camera with a modern, coated lens 
and with light baffles inside the body 
He gets very little flare or scatter and 
consequently the brightness range of 
the light falling on his film when he 
makes the exposure is only slightly 
less than that of the origina] scene, be- 
ing perhaps 50 to 1. Since he is develop 
ing to a gamma of 1, his negative also 
has a range of 50 to 1. 

The other photographer has a dirty 
uncoated lens and smooth walls inside 
the camera body. By the time the light 
from the scene has reached the filn 
the brightness range has been reduced 
from 100 to 1 down to 20 to I. He is 
also developing to a gamma of 1, so 
the range of tones on his negative is 
also 20 to 1. 

He cannot understand why it ts that 
he has to print on hard paper, though 
his friend, who develops to exactly the 
same gamma as he does, always prints 
on soft. He checks his thermometer, 
clock, agitation, developer, film and 
paper without ever realizing that his 
camera calls for a high gamma while 
his friend’s needs a low one. This is 
one of the reasons why no manufac 
turer can tell you exactly the right de 
velopment time for your film—you've 
got to adjust it to suit your own con 
ditions. 





Camera for the Ladies 


ARTHUR PALMER 


PENTI 


Obviously designed to appeal to the 
ladies. the Penti is a small camera 
which can be carried in the handbag. 
The finish might qualify for the term 
‘pretty’. Front and back plates are of 
aluminium having an embossed pat- 
tern. and sandwiched between is a 
plastic body. It is quite small, 4 x 2} x 
i+ in; weight just under 8 07 

But it is no mere toy, since it is 
fitted with a 30-mm Meyer Trioplan 
f/3.5 with complete helical focusing to 
34 feet and a three-speed shutter (1/30, 
1/60, 1/125 and bulb), flash = syn- 
chronized. Tests of the lens at full 
aperture indicated that it is capable of 
very good definition. 

Perhaps the most novel feature is 
the transport mechanism. The film is 
advanced and the shutter tensioned by 
pressing home a sliding bolt which pro- 
trudes by about { in. when the shutter 
has been tripped. The bolt drives the 
spring-loaded advance claws directly; a 
device made possible by the short ad- 
vance necessary. Twenty-four exposures 
18 x 24 mm are made on 35-mm film 


Pent 


in Karat cassettes. The negatives are of 
‘portrait’ format so that the film has 
to be advanced only 18 mm at a time. 
A hinged pressure plate almost com- 
pletely bridging the distance between 
the cassettes makes for film flatness. 

Frame counter, enclosed optical eye- 
level finder, body release and accessory 
shoe are mounted on the top. The re- 
lease is threaded for a cable. On pres- 
sure of this release, the shutter is 
tripped, but the transport bolt does not 
fly out until pressure is relaxed—after 
the shutter has closed. 

A product of the Welta factory, the 


Penti is imported by J. J. Silber Ltd 
40-46 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London 
WCl, and the price is £8 13s Ild in 
clusive of screw-in lenshood; ever 
ready case 29s 6d extra. 


HALINA 35X 


Also marketed by J. J. Silber Ltd is 
the Halina 35X which arrived just in 
time for the Photo Fair. 

It is a conventional 35-mm_ instru 
ment taking standard cassettes, but filn 
advance and shucter are not counled 

On handling the camera one is imme 
diately impressed by its weightiness 
To my mind, a little extra weight is an 
advantage is helping to avoid camera 
shake. The weight is due to the robust 
die castings from which the body of 
the camera is made. Back and base 
plate come away in one piece for load 
ing and are retained by a single rotary 
lock. 

The lens is a 45-mm coated Halina 
anastigmat working at a maximum 
aperture of f/3.5 in a helical mount in 
which the whole lens moves during 
focusing over a range of from 3 feet 
onwards. Mounted immediately behind 
the lens is a two-bladed shutter speeded 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 and b with 
flash contacts brought to a standard 
coaxial nipple. Lens performance good 

Film advance is by a milled knob 
with a chamfered flange which serves 
as frame counter. There is an enclosed 
optical direct-vision viewfinder sur 
mounted by an accessory shoe. 

Smartly finished in black, bright matt 
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chrome, except for the knobs and lens 
rings, which are in bright tool finish, 
the Halina 35X is a remarkable little 
camera when its low price, £7 17s 6d, 
is considered. Accessories listed are 
ever-ready case, 27s 6d; lenshood, 5s 
10d; filter holder, 6s 8d; yellow filte: 
(2X), 6s Od; close-up lens, 4s 9d. 


CONSAR RELOADABLE CASSETTE 

Although many of us reload com- 
mercial 35-mm cassettes time and time 
again without untoward results, there is 
always the risk that one day a speck 
of dust will install itself in a strategic 
position and produce ‘tramlines’ on a 
film which, by the law of cussedness, 
will be an important one. 


The Consar is made of resilient plas- 
tic and has no velvet or similar light 
trap to harbour dust. Instead, the film 
leaves the core and travels through the 
equivalent of a labyrinth, the annular 
space between inner and outer shells 
It is not of the ‘opening’ type. 

The directions for loading and ad- 
justing the cassette to the particular 
camera in use look formidable, but, as 
so often happens, the operation is more 
easily carried out than described. Two 
lugged rings with fine serrations which 
engage with serrations on the shells 
serve to prevent rotation of the cassette 
body during advance and rewind and 
the preliminary setting of these, if in- 
deed necessary, is perhaps the only 
tricky part. Even so, once set for a 
particular camera they need not be dis- 
turbed 

A length of unprocessed film was 
loaded into a sample cassette and 
wound back and forth through a camera 


Examination through a magnifier of 


the emulsion failed to disclose any 
scratching on the picture area. A 
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pair of cassettes may, of course, be 


used together for feed and take-up, 
thus obviating rewinding. 

Ralph Norris Ltd, 85-86 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1, and the price 
is 14s 3d. 


SHERPA-DIVE WATCH 


During a survey of underwater equip 
ment, attention was drawn to a watch 
designed specifically for underwater use 
The designation ‘Sherpa’ seemed so out 
of keeping that its origin was investi 
gated. It was discovered that the 
‘Sherpa-Dive’ is a development of a 
model first supplied to the Swiss Alpine 
Research Foundation, which was 
organizing expeditions to Everest and 
Lhotse, for practical tests The 
mountaineers’ verdict was ‘as faithful 
and handy as a Sherpa’—hence the basic 
name. The word ‘Dive’ has been added 
to that of the underwater model for an 
obvious reason. 

Mere examination of a watch means 
little, and even when the movement is 
exposed the layman can glean little or 
nothing from an inspection, but the 
specifications supplied by the manufac 
turers reveal an interesting story in 
fine mechanics. As is to be expected, 
its waterproof and anti-magnetic pro- 
perties received prior consideration. It 
is stated that the watch will withstand 
water pressures equivalent to a depth 
of 480 feet—much deeper than a 
human can. The movement embodies 
a beryllium (non-magnetic) balance, un 
breakable mainspring and the Incabloc 
anti-shock device. Reliability over a 
long period is assisted by what is 
known as the ultrasonic oiling system, 
an interesting process which calls for 
a few words of explanation. Briefly, the 
aim is to keep the lubricant where it 
belongs, not spread in a thin film all 
over the movement where it can collect 
debris, evaporate readily or treak down 
chemically. The relevant parts are 
therefore thoroughly cleaned in two 
successive chemical baths agitated at 
ultrasonic frequencies. This process 
leaves the surface chemically clean 
Those areas where the presence of oil 
is not desirable are then coated with 
an extremely thin film, 0.00001 mm 
thick, of an oil-repellent substance and 
thus the lubricant is confined to where 
it belongs. It is claimed that cleaning 
or oiling is not required for the first 
three years. Thereafter, annual servic- 
ing in these respects is advised 

The movement is self-winding. that 
is, the movement of the wrist winds 
the spring. After a reasonable period of 
use on the wrist it will continue to 
run for about twelve hours. If the 
watch has been out of use for some 
time, a turn or two of the button sets 
it going again. 

To facilitate reading under water the 
dial is bold and luminous. Figures are 
replaced by bold sector-shaped mark 
ings and there is a seconds sweep hand 
A white plastic strap is fitted and the 
loops are welded for security 

It is essential that the sub-aquarist 
who uses compressed air bottles can 
tell at a glance how long he has been 


submerged and therefore how much air 
he has left. This requirement is looked 
after by the feature which distinguishes 
the ‘Sherpa-Dive’ from the basic model 
Around the bezel is a rotating ring 
divided into sixty divisions with figures 
at the tens, luminous spots at 15, 30 
and 45 and a red zero index set be- 
tween a pair of luminous spots. Imme 
diately before a dive the index is 
registered with the minute hand and 
the wearer can then see at a glance 
how long he has been down. 

When the underwater photographer 
has landed his catch of latent negatives 
the watch can be used with advantage 
in the darkroom. Here its waterproofing 
is an asset, not that it is suggested that 
chemicals should be allowed to splash 
on it. The dive-timing ring can be 
applied to tank development, the 
seconds hand to printing exposures 

By the time these notes appear bulk 
supplies are expected to have been 
cleared by Customs. The watch is 
manufactured in Switzerland by the 
Enicar Watch Co. and imported by 
B. H. Ries Ltd of 19-21 Hatton Garden 
London ECl. The price will be 
approximately £24 10s. 


TELE-PRACTOS 


Being distributed by Actina is the 
Tele-Practos, a combined rangefinder 
viewfinder with an angle of view cor- 
responding with that of a 50-mm lens 
on a 24 x 36-mm frame or a 75-mm 
objective on the 4.5 x 6-cm format. It 
corresponds in width only of the usual 
6 x 6 negative. 


The rangefinder is of the coincidence 
type and has a base of about 42 mm. 
It is calibrated from 24 feet to infinity 
and the specimen supplied was found 
to be accurate. There is provision, how- 
ever, for the resetting of both vertical 
and horizontal alignment, should the 
instrument be jarred out of adjustment 
The necessary tool for this purpose is 
supplied with each meter. 

Measurements of the body are 2} x 
1 x # in., exclusive of the foot which 
slides into the standard accessory shoe 
Price £2 15s 9d. 
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For 2;” square— THE SEMFLEX 


After a considerable absence from the British scene, the Semflex has now re-appeared in 
a much improved form, at a most competitive price. Both models are now fitted with a 
new high-resolution four-element f£3.5 lens and have a most attractive grey finish. 


THE STANDARD has lever wind with separately cocking ten-speed shutter, f3.5 lens, 
and a standard of finish and performance which cannot be equalled by many more 


expensive instruments, £23.5.0 


Deposit £3.5.0 and 12 monthly payments of £1.16.8 or 18 of £1.5.7. 


THE OTOMATIC is the fully automatic version. One wind of the lever advances the 
film and sets the shutter for the next exposure. Other details are as for the Standard. 
A first-class instrument which has already achieved considerable success £32.11.0 


Deposit £4.11.0 and 12 monthly instalments of £2.11.4 or 18 of £2.0.3. 


For 35 mm— THE FRANKARETTE LRII1 


The latest development of the famous Franka range of 35-mm. cameras will appeal 
to all users with an eye for detail and an appreciation of thoughtful design. A super- 
smooth coupled rangefinder and a large, clear, suspended frame viewfinder are combined 
in one eye piece, and a built-in photo-electric meter ensures a constant check on 
exposure. Lever-wind is, of course, provided, and the camera is finished with excellent 
satin chrome. 
The 50-mm. f2.8 Schneider Xenar, in helical focusing mount, ensures optical quality, 
and is a guarantee of ultra-sharp negatives and slides. 

ge £39.5.10 


Deposit £4.5.10 and 12 monthly instalments of £3.4.2 or 18 of £2.5.0. 


For Cine— The BOLEX C8SL automatic 


“The most accurate exposure control camera in the world” is the title its makers claim 
for this latest addition to the Bolex range-—-A simplified model of the widely acclaimed 
B8L. the C8SL offers foolproof 8-mm. filming to the veriest tyro, and at a most realistic 
price. The photo-cell, situated behind the lens, covers the exact area of the scene being 
filmed and measures only the light transmitted to the film. It retracts completely the 
moment shooting commences, and exposure can be re-checked in a split second if light 
conditions change. 


With Yvar 12.5-mm. f2.5 lens. £49, 17. 10 


Deposit £5.17.10 and 12 monthly payments of £4.0.8 or 18 of £2.16.3. 


And for a change—THE WRAY STEREO GRAPHIC 


Many amateurs who have hitherto regarded stereo photography as an expensive 
and complex branch of their hobby are astonished to realise that for a relatively 
modest outlay they can become competent stereo photographers. This is just the 
new equipment to revive a possibly flagging interest. Matched f4 lenses employ 
a unique system to ensure pin-sharp slides from 4 ft. to infinity, and the simple 
diaphragm control is keyed for differing light conditions. An investment which 


will provide hours of interest for 
Deposit £2.5.0 and 12 monthly payments of £1.15.6 or 18 of £1.5.6. £22. 5 0 
P & C SUPPLY ALL THE NEW EQUIPMENT ADVERTISED IN ‘* PHOTOGRAPHY ”’ 











NEW EQUIPMENT 


Highlights of the Fair 


FOLLOWING our inflexible rule, the fore- 
going reviews of equipment are based 
on actual examination and trial of the 
items described. In contradistinction, 
the following notes have been compiled 
from manufacturers’ literature assisted 
by talks with demonstrators and, of 
course, handling the goods on the 
stands. The items have been selected 
for their special interest or novelty 
value. It is hoped that in due course 
they will be made available for actual 
trial, when more detailed reports will 
appear in PHOTOGRAPHY 

The most casual tour round the show 
confirmed the expected—that the main 
accent would be on equipment with 
‘automatic’ features, colour processes 
and magnetic sound linkage to both 
motion and still photography. 

In the automatic camera sphere there 
were several new cameras to this 
country, the Baldamatic 1 (Silber), the 
llocas Automatic and Electric (Appara- 
tus & Instrument Co). 


The Baldamatic 1, expected to be 
available here this month, has the new 
Prontormat shutter, a development of 
the Prontor SLK. It is designed ex- 
pressly for the non-technically minded 
who refuse to familiarize themselves 
with f/numbers or shutter speeds; who 
want a camera that will ‘think’ for 
them. A_ built-in exposure meter is 
coupled to the shutter. The appropriate 
film speed index having been set for 
‘daylight’, the shutter ring is rotated 
until a pointer which it moves co- 
incides with the meter needle and the 
appropriate diaphragm/shutter com- 
bination is automatically selected. A 
pair of moving pointers provide an ‘at- 
a-glance’ indication of depth of field. 
Should the lighting level be too low, a 
red signal indicates the fact and the 
shutter must then be set to ‘Flash’. This 
sets the shutter speed to 1/30, and the 
apertures to be used for a series of 
guide numbers are shown. The design 
of the shutter is such that for auto- 
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matic working the slowest speed usable 
is 1/60, a useful precaution against 
camera shake. 

There are two models, both fitted 
with the f/2.8 Baldanar. That with 
coupled rangefinder will be priced at 
£39 6s 2d: that without rangefinder 
£31 19s 2d. 

Also shown by J. J. Silber was the 
first Canon reflex, the Canonflex, a 
pentaprism-type  single-lens camera 
with ‘quick-as-a-wink’ mirror and dia 
phragm return. Thus, focusing is carried 
out at full aperture, having pre-selected 
the working aperture. At the moment 
of exposure the mirror is raised, the 
iris closes to the pre-set value, and, 
as soon as the shutter has closed, mirror 
and diaphragm return to their previous 
positions so quickly that the image in 
the finder is lost only for a small frac- 
tion of a second. The pentaprism may 
be replaced by a waist-level viewing 
system. Other interesting features are 
a detachable exposure meter coupling 
to the shutter-speed dial, automatic 
single-socket dual flash synchronization 
(electronic and expendable), extremely 
rapid trigger wind and lens _ inter 
changeability. Approximate price, 
£150. 

Another new Canon, the Populaire, 
was shown. It is available with or with 
out coupled rangefinder at prices 
ranging from £85 up 

Apparatus & Instrument Cc Ltd, new 
UK agents for Iloca (except the stereo 
model), had on show the electric and 
automatic versions. The Automatic 
has a built-in exposure meter linked 
with a Synchro-Compur shutter. A 
series of suitable shutter/diaphragm 
combinations is obtained. The user has 
to decide whether depth of field o 
shutter speed is the more important 
To ensure that the user cannot forget 
to set film speed index and thus nullif, 


the value of the automatic exposure 
system a useful safeguard is incor- 
porated. To release the rewind knob 


the index must be set to zero, where- 
upon the knob springs up to facilitate 
rewinding. Until a speed has been set 
on the dial the knob cannot be pressed 
back 

Models are supplied with either the 
four-element 50-mm Ysarex f/2.8 or the 
six-glass Rodenstock Heligon f/2. 

Other features are rapid one-stroke 
lever wind and coupled bright-line 
rangefinder/viewfinder. 

Generally speaking, the Iloca Electric 
is similar. It incorporates the automatic 
exposure system; the pointers are 
visible in the viewfinder. The range- 
finder/viewfinder is parallax-compen- 
sated and has bright-line frames for 
lenses of 50- and 135-mm focus, the 
full field representing that of a 35-mm 
lens 

But the most novel feature is the 
electric drive of film transport and 
shutter tension. The motor, in the core 
of the take-up drum, ts powered by a 
pair of penlight batteries which are 
stated to be good for 1,000 single ex- 
posures. Rapid sequence pictures are 
also possible, of course. 

Interchangeability of lenses is catered 
for by fitting a behind-lens Synchro- 
Compur with depth of field indicator 
which automatically adjusts itself to 
the lens inserted. The choice of lenses 
available includes: 50-mm four-element 
Ysarex f/2.8; 50-mm six-element Heli 
gon f/1.9; 50-mm_ six-element Quinon 
f/1.9; 35-mm five-element Eurygon f/x: 
35-mm four element Culmigon f/4 


5 
and 135-mm five-element Rotelar f/4. 


On the Zeiss Ikon stand there was 
the well-known still and cine camera 
range, some of them ‘automated’, but 
the item which took our eye was the 
prismatic monocular tele-lens for the 
Contaflex. It looks like one-half of a 
pair of binoculars and can in fact be 
used as a visual telescope. Known as 
the 8 x 3 OB Monocular, its eyepiece 
is threaded to fit the front lens of 
Contaflex models III, IV, Rapid and 
Super when it converts the focal length 
of the 50-mm lens to 400 mm with a 
maximum aperture of f/16—an image 
magnification of eight times. Focusing 
of the camera is performed in the usual 
way. 

There were two new versions of 
established British-made cameras. At 





JOHNSON ROTO-TWO Developing Tank 


% Larger version tank with increased film capacity 
Spiral has transparent flanges for Colour processing 


* 

% ‘Roto-Feed’ spiral adjusts to 116, 120, 88 (35 mm) 
and 16 mm size films 

* 

* 


Stops permit two size 120, two 127, two 88 or 
two 20 exposure 35 mm films loaded at once 


Capacity: 200 cc for 16 mm to 600 cc for 116 size 
films. PRICE £1. 12. 6 


See the ROTO | and II tanks at your local photographic shop 


JOHNSONS 


OF HENDON LTD 


JOHNSON ROTO-ONE Developing Tank 


* 


+ 
* 
* 
* 


Agitation by stirring rod or inversion 


Adjustable spiral takes size 120, 127 and 88 roll films or 
20-exposure 35 mm lengths 


Stirring rod with provision for thermometer 
Clear spiral for colour processing 
Capacity 300 cc for 120 films: 185 cc for 35 mm 


PRICE £1. 10. THERMOMETER S’- 


for Confidence in Photography 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


long last the Wrayflex is fitted with a 
pentaprism. K. G. Corfield had un- 
veiled yet another Periflex, the Illa. It 
has rapid lever wind, an epicyclic gear 
mechanism counts accurately back- 
wards or forwards for spot-on inter- 
changing of partly exposed films; 
suspended frame viewfinder and a ‘new 
look’. The price is £61 17s 5d for the 
camera fitted with 45-mm Lumax f/3.5. 
Body only, £46 10s Od. Alternative 45- 
mm lenses are the Lumax f/2.8 and 
f/1.9 and the Tele-Lumax in foci of 
240 mm at £40 and 400 mm at £57. 


COLOUR 


In the Gallery several automatic ex 
posing machines such as those used by 
trade colour processors were being 
demonstrated. On the ground floor there 
was an item of interest to the advanced 
amateur or small-scale trade house. It 
was the Pakolor Colortron Unit by 
Pakolor. Consisting of two parts, the 
photocell unit, which can be attached 
to most commercially produced en- 
largers, provided the illuminant is 
powerful enough, and the control unit 
which stands on the bench converts the 
enlarger into an automatic colour 
printer. The photocell unit contains a 
beam splitter which diverts a small 
proportion of the printing light on to 
the photocell. Above the beam splitter 
is a manually operated wheel carrying 
the three filters and the output of the 
cell is electrically connected to the con- 
trol unit on which there are three 
buttons. The three exposures are made 
by pressing the buttons in sequence, the 
exposure through each filter being auto- 
matically metered. Provision is made 
for initial setting of the cell indepen- 
dently to each of the filters according 
to the characteristics of the paper in 


Pak r Colortron Unit 


Also shown on the stand were 
voltage-control units and _— stacking 
baskets for processing a number of 
films or prints simultaneously in cine. 

Pathescope Ltd, of whom little has 
been heard since its reorganisation 
about two years ago, made an interest- 
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ing come-back in the 9.5-mm field with 
the Prince camera and Princess pro- 
jector. At first sight the camera looks 
very much like previous Pathescope 


machines, but the Prince is designed 
specifically to make colour ‘stills—at 
about a farthing a shot of a quality 
suitable for projection. The camera 
has an f/2.8 coated lens in a focusing 
mount, governor-controlled running 
speed of 16 fps and single-frame re 
lease, newly-designed claw to ensure 
accurate registration of film operating 
as cine or still—and a_ handsome 
appearance. The price, £17 17s 

Its companion, the Princess, has been 
designed essentially for efficient func 
tioning, hence its unorthodox appear 
ance. The tripod 
support contributes 
to functional effi- 
ciency by allowing 
unhampered cil 
culation of air! 
round the lamp 
house for cooling 
High screen illumi 
nation 1s attained 
by the use of 
low - voltage. high 
performance lamp 
whose heat is con 
veyed to the case 
by conduction, ob 
viating the need 
for mechanical 
ventilation The 

projector gate is on a long 
hinge, allowing very free access for 
cleaning. 

The basic model is hand-driven; a 
brushless synchronous 200/250 - volt 
motor is available. Reel capacity is 30 
or 400 feet. 

At a demonstration an evening or 
two before the Fair we saw the pro 
jector in action and must express sur- 
prise at the remarkable performance 
Both motion and still pictures (exposed 
by a member of the Works staff in- 
experienced in photography) projected 
well to a width of 40 inches. Prices 
are: hand-turned model 11 guineas; 
motor driven, 14 guineas. 

Largely, but not entirely, the cine 
field was represented by 8-mm equip- 
ment—automatic cameras for the 
equivalent to the snapshotter to 
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elaborate instruments suitable for indus- 
trial or clinical applications. In the 
Camex range shown by AICO were some 
choice 8-mm cameras with reflex focus- 
ing, zoom lenses, etc. On one it was 
possible to focus sufficiently closely to 
practically fill the frame with the eye of 
a person about four feet from the 
camera. 


There was keen interest in equipment 
for linking tape recordings with 8-mm 
machines, perhaps the most elaborate 
being the Dominus combined projector 
and two-speed recorder. There was the 
Cirse range and an interesting gadget. 
the Cirsefix, which clamps on to the 
front of an 8-mm machine to enable 
2 x 2 transparencies to be projected. 


SITILL PROJECTORS 


Sound is establishing a strong posi- 
tion in still projection. Quite a number 
of stands had 2 x 2 projectors with 
automatic magazines which were linked 
with tape recorders on which com 
mentaries or mood music had _ been 
recorded. In the majority, signals on 
one track of the tape were employed 
to trigger the slide-change mechanism 
but in one, the VIP (Voice Impulse 
Projector) by Hanimex, a pause of pre- 
determined duration in the commen- 
tary causes the slide changer to operate 
\4DEMCO were showing an inexpensive 
dual-purpose projector. By means of a 
mirror attachment a picture can be 
back-projected on to a_ translucent 
screen fitted above the lamphouse 
Known as the Ivette Twin, it uses a 
motor-car headlamp bulb fed by a 
built-in transformer and it has a con- 
venient system of lever focusing and 
is quite compact—-dimensions 8 x 5 x 
3 in., weight 2 lb., price £7 2s 6d 





TRIM FOR THE HANDBAG... 


SLIM FOR THE POCKET 


THE NEW PATERSON 
ILLUMINATED 2x2 VIEWER 


Completely re-styled in new colours, making this 
famous Viewer even more attractive than before. 


SLIP A PATERSON IN POCKET OR HAND- 35/—= 
BAG ready to show your slides anywhere, any time. 


BATTERIES 
THE SLIM ENCLOSED BOX gives complete EXTRA 


protection to the lens, etc., when carrying. 


FLICK OPEN THE LID and the lens springs 
automatically into the viewing position. 


FULL PICTURE COVERAGE for all 2 x 2 slides, 
including Bantam and Super-slides. 
SEE THIS FINE NEW VIEWER AT YOUR DEALERS NOW. 
Manufacturers and World Distributors: 
R. F. HUNTER LIMITED 


“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.I. Phone Holborn 7311/2/3 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 








Beauily and 
Technical Perfection 
“ in the 
gesaite range 


BELLA 46D. A small, very 
handy, and yet efficient cam- 
era for 8 exposures 2} x I fin. 
on 127 film at €4/17/1. 


BELLA 44 (cs illustrated), 
similar to Bella 46D but for 12 
exposures |§ x Ifin. on 127 
film ac £4/19/8. 





BELLA 66D for |2 exposures 
2+ x 2h in. on 120 film. £4/17/1. 


IN DISTINCTIVE GREY 
FINISH 


@ Colour corrected lens focusing from 5 feet to infinity. 
@ Shutter 1/50, 1/100 and B. Synchronised for flash. 
@ Exceptionally large direct viewfinder. 


LNA. STEVO roller screen 


for a DRUM-TIGHT SURFACE | 








These popular roller screens incorporate a unique method of 
ensuring the perfectly flat surface which is the prime require- 
ment of a good screen. Two struts, folding down when the 
screen is closed, lift and fit firmly into the grooves of the upper 
roller, thus forming a perfectly rigid frame. The Stevo rolls 
up, is light-weight, and yet can be erected in a few seconds 


Size. Glass Beaded. 
24x I8in. 9 
32 x 24 in. 9 
32 x 32in. 19 
9 
7 
12 £4 
; a 
63 x 63 in. 19 £7 
| 


From Dealers or write for ACTINA 1959 Catalogue, BILORA | 
and MW SCREENS Folders. 


CSCARAAAAD 


Mente 


Your best way to 


successful colour 


photography 
GEVACOLOR 











“Best” 


proves it to be true. Gevacolor gives brilliant 


. a strong claim, but experience 


colour renderings in both Still and Cine photography 
and requires no more than normal “observance of 
the rules” to achieve success every time. 


Gevacolor R5 Reversal 


for transparencies. Roll films 120, 620, 
7 and 35 mm. A speed of 27 B.S.I. is able to 
cope with most subjects. Colees quality is 

pe J 
exceptionally good. Special mounts are supplied 


with 35 mm. transparencies. 


Gevacolor NS Negative 


for prints and enlargements. Roll films 120, 
620, 127 and 35 mm. Speed, 25 B.S.I. Negatives are 
capable of considerable enlargement without 


loss of brilliance. En-prints supplied. 


Gevacolor R5 Reversal 
Cine Film 


16 mm. in 100 ft. spools. Double-8 mm. 

Speed 10 A.S.A. in daylight. The 

ideal film for Cine Clubs and colour enthusiasts. 
It is so dependable and is backed by a 


first class processing service, 


in 2§ ft. spools. $ 


FROM YOUR USUAL DEALER 














10 Dane Saesk High Holborn, London, W.C.| 
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1909-1959 


50 YEARS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

































































For perfect showing time after time use... . TITANIA 
Transparency holders. 
FIVE SIZES OF HOLDERS 


35 mm. carton of 20 holders . 8/9 
24 x 24 mm. carton of 20 holders 8/9 


Nothing can compare with the TITANIA holder for quality 
with economy. Designed to give your colour slides complete 
protection against heat of your projector and dust when stored. 28 x 40 mm. carton of 20 holders 9/6 
Transparencies fit securely between the two ultra thin glasses which 40 x 40 mm. carton of 20 heiders 9/6 
ensures complete distortion-free viewing and unmarked prints. 22” x 22” carton of 12 holders ... 10/6 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL COMPANY LIMITED, ELECTRIN HOUSE, 93-97 CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON Ww 





‘PHOTOG 


Here is a new world. Tightly secured 
against the element water, the camera 
captures the fascination of life 
among the fish. So to anyone who 


has tired of the orthodox, here is 


an idea for summer photography 


APPARATUS ...SERGE DE SAZO 


NDERWATER PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, contrary to what 
many photographers seem to think, 
is not the prerogative of the very 
rich. However, one must know how 
to swim and be used to wearing 
flippers, a mask and a snorkel tube 
The scope of the submarine photo- 
grapher is greatly increased also by 
the use of compressed air in aqua- 
lung equipment. This does not mean 
that good pictures cannot be made 
skin diving, only that problems of 
stability, focusing and subject selec- 
tion are made easier by underwater 
staying power. 

Choice of diving equipment is also 
dictated by the area of working. In 
the Mediterranean, where the water 
is generally warm and tideless, very 
little except the basic gear is neces- 
sary. In the Atlantic, where visibility 
is not so good and currents stronger, 
bottled air and an isothermic suit 
can be a great help. In some areas 
of the Mediterranean the water is 
exceptionally clear and transparent. 
but in the Atlantic the fish are less 


shy and marine plants § more 
luxuriant, even though the visibility 
is not so good. 


CAMERAS 

Many—almost all—cameras can 
be used for underwater work. Some 
are Obviously better than others. 
Watertight housings are available 
made to measure for a few makes, 
other housings will accommodate 
various Cameras. 

The Robot is very good for under- 
water work, as its motor drive and 
great depth of field make film wind 
and focusing controls unnecessary. A 
very good housing which is cheap, 
sturdy and can be manipulated with 
one hand is manufactured by Spiro- 
technique. 

Leica, Contax, Foca, Nikon are 
all excellent and can be equipped 
with a wide-angle lens, which is a 
useful feature. Housings are avail- 
able for all. 

Rolleiflex, Hasselblad and other 
24 square cameras are also very use- 
ful. They produce sharp prints and 


















































easily reproducible colour of excel- 
lent projection quality, On the other 
hand, they require more frequent 
reloading. Special housings are 
available for many types. The Rollei- 
flex has a container designed by 
Hans Hass, which permits complete 
operation from outside of every 
action including filter changing. 

The Hasselblad is the ideal camera 
for underwater photography. Film 
can be changed in the middle of a 
roll and the extremely bright ground- 
glass screen permits very accurate 
focusing and viewing. The lens 
definition makes the most of the 
shot, notwithstanding the natural 
obstacles to perfect reproduction. 
The elongated shape, though not 
specifically designed for underwater 
work, is very convenient and can be 
used in a cylindrical container which 
will stand heavy outside pressure. 
The outfit is expensive, but ideal for 
the specialist who works at all 
depths. 

One of the main difficulties in 
underwater photography is getting 
enough contrast. This can be 
managed by the selection of a hard 
film type and shooting against the 
light with a yellow or even an orange 
filter, using a coated lens and a 
camera housing with a special cor- 
rected glass window. Additionally, 
working between 9 and 10 am gives 
the best light, and the film develop- 
ment can be pushed to the maximum 
even if ferricyanide reduction is 
necessary afterwards. 

The slightest air bubble escaping 
from the housing is a warning. If 
the camera does get wet wash it in 
fresh water, unscrew the lens, take 
off the shutter curtain, soak the body 
in a 90° alcohol solution for half an 
hour and let it dry. Remount the 
pieces, and if it doesn’t work take 
it to the nearest repair shop. If you 
are ‘not mechanically minded; skip 
the home repairs 

Rub the housing window with a 
fresh-cut potato inside to prevent 
fogging. Do the same to your mask 

Even the most ingrained habits 
get a bit drowned under the sea, so 
remember to focus and wind the 
film. Never start out alone to get an 
underwater story. If you get into 
difficulties it is best to have a com- 
panion who can help 

Equipment must be according to 
the depth of the photographer's 
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pocket. Simple basic tools are suffi- 
cient, but more complex instruments 
can make the job easier. Rebikoff, a 
French manufacturer, claims that it 
is unnecessary to have any technical 
knowledge or even know how to 
swim to take underwater photo- 
graphs, which is true with his equip- 
ment (you can be dumb and clumsy 
but you have to be fairly rich). His 
torpedo flash has a duration of 
1/1000 of a second, so both operator 
and subject can be moving. The 
camera is fucused in advance to the 
depth of the reflected light and the 
aperture is set before diving—once 
under, all that is necessary is to aim, 
fire and wind the film for the next 
picture. No swimming is needed, in- 
asmuch as the equipment and the 
photographer displace the same 
volume of water, the equilibrium 
having been established by ballast 
(lead belt) calculated before the 
plunge. The torpedo has a propeller 
supplying motive power to the lot. 
Steering is effected by the occasional 
wiggle of a flippered foot. 

Colour, except just under the sur- 
face, requires extra light or every- 
thing is eaten up by blue tones. For 
distances up to 13 feet a simple white 
magnesium flash gives the best 
results. Rebikoff's torpedo is effective 
but limited to 10 feet. The speed 
(1/1000) is too rapid to expose film 
at any considerable depth. The tor- 
pedo could, at double the exposure 
time, or 1/500 second, be practical 
at greater depths. and it is to be 


DUNLOP 


hoped that Rebikoff will find a solu- 
tion to this technical problem. 

In Britain there is a variety of 
equipment from which to choose, 
Heinke, Sealion and Seibe Gorman 
single and double cylinder lungs are 
obtainable from most sports equip- 
ment stores, who also stock or can 
get a full range of masks, snorkel 
tubes and flippers. A number of 
manufacturers make suits, including 
those mentioned, and Dunlop, 
Typhoon, etc., who manufacture 
both wet and dry types 

Camera equipment is available 
from most of the larger photo- 
graphic dealers. Apart from cases 
designed specifically for certain 
cameras, there are a number of 
housings which will accommodate 
basic types with a little modification, 
including the Aqua Eye and the 
Lewis Photomarine for 35-mm still 
cameras, and the Dart, a Perspex 
cylinder with a rubber glove to the 
interior, which will accept a wide 
range of cameras including cine. 
This is suitable down to a depth of 
30 feet and is pressurized with an 
ordinary bicycle pump before sub- 
mersion. 

Other equipment which is useful 
includes hand torch, compass, depth 
gauge, watch case, nose and ear 
clips, knife and exposure meter case 
Also, if you want to do some 
ordinary fishing, there is the har- 
poon gun operated by spring, elastic 
or compressed air and hand spears 
with trident heads or single heads 





TECHNIQUE... WILLIAM XHIGNESSE 


GREAT MANY _ veteran 
divers have confessed bore- 

dom with underwater sightseeing 
and/or fishing. They complain that 
all sea floors look alike and all 
mérous taste the same. However, 
with undersea photography as a 
challenge, underwater phenomena 
take on new glamour. No two dives 
are alike for the image hunter armed 
with a camera. The mérou is a 
better model than a mouthful. 

Submarine photography is irresist- 
ible and offers all the pictorial possi- 
bilities of the wide-open spaces plus 
a certain watery seduction and the 
conviction that the great scientific 
or archeological revelation might be 
just behind the next marine bush. 

Unfortunately, many people have 
the notion that underwater photo- 
graphy is only a pastime for the rich 

If the diver is a keen biologist he 
can fit a supplementary lens to 
photograph the most minute marine 
animals and plants. What an absorb- 
ing study and how many fascinating 
dives in quest of rare and extra- 
ordinary exposures, not to mention 
the long winter evenings spent in 
browsing over prints that revive 
summer's marine joys, 


HOW TOITAKE A GOOD PHOTO 

A certain number of underwater 
photographers unfortunately have 
publicly proclaimed that their pro- 
fession is difficult—this to discourage 
competition in the field. Nothing is 
less exact than this myth. Anyone 
who can snap a landscape can, with 


a minimum of practice, succeed in 
producing a good underseascape. 

As a matter of fact, the only ele- 
ments needed for successful photos 
are the following: a decent water- 
tight camera housing, correct ex- 
posure, precise focusing or sufficient 
depth of field, and an answer to the 
riddle of how to get good contrast 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 

Luminosity, being the most critical 
problem in picture taking, should 
be studied from two points of view: 
(a) that of the diver with a water- 
tight exposure meter, and (b) that of 
the diver with nothing but his intui- 
tion to guide his judgment. 

Many firms manufacture either 
special watertight exposure meters or 
waterproof cases for normal meters 
No matter what some of the experts 
affirm, a light meter is always a 
precious indication of light intensity 
even if the only result is negatives 
of uniform’ density permitting 
normal development with no loss of 
film due to faulty exposure. This is 
of primary importance in underwater 
photography where maximum con 
trast is always required and is only 
attained by slight wnder-exposure 

The specialists defend two cate 
gorically opposed theories on the use 
of exposure meters. J. A. Stevenson 
in The Encyclopedia of Underwate 
Life claims that exposure meters 
should be used on reflected rather 
than incident light. He argues that 
the volume of water between lens 
and subject is of vital importance in 
light calculation, because this water 
is filled with masses of suspended 
particles. Therefore, an exposure 
based on measurement of incident 
light is false because these particles 
would not influence the reading 

On the other side, Ley Kenyon in 
Pocket Guide to the Undersea 
World advises not using any light 
meter at all. He says there are par- 
ticles in suspension in water: no 
meter exists for measuring incident 
light and a reading of reflected light 
would be of the particles in suspen- 
sion between lens and subject rather 
than of the subject itself, and the 


nature of these particles would be 
the determining agent for under- or 
over-exposure of subject. 

[Thus two authors, both of whom 
produce valuable photographs, come 
to totally different conclusions based 
on the same premises. 

In the writer's opinion both are 
wrong, and sin by too much pre- 
judice and too little circumspection 
Both raise a question that is far 
from answered on land, although 
both sides present more or less valid 
arguments. What is more, the two 
authors are equally guilty of a lack 
of precision in not taking the two 
basic approaches to any undersea 
photograph into consideration: (a) 
the photographer is above his sub- 
ject, his camera aimed toward the 
sea floor; or (b) below the subject. 

These two angles obviously 
present completely different prob- 
lems. The diver, photographing a 
subject between himself and_ the 
surface, should measure reflected 
rather than incident light, otherwise 
his negative will be over-exposed and 
all detail lost inasmuch as the latter 
would give him a reading on his own 
but not the subject's depth. It is also 
important to measure reflected light 
as close to subject as possible in 
order to diminish the effects of solar 
radiation. 

Of course, if the diver is photo- 
graphing a subject below or beside 
himself the situation is reversed. For 
an exposure towards the bottom, 
incident light reading should be em- 
ployed and diaphragm opening 
increased a half to one and a half 
stops, depending on the distance be- 





tween meter and subject. In this case 
reflected light reading is useless, as 
the deeper the water is the darker, 
so the meter would indicate a larger 
opening and longer exposure than 
subject requires, Again the result 
would be an over-exposed negative 

Actually, pictures taken with 
photographer and subject at the 
same depth offer the ideal photo- 
graphic set-up. Light intensity is 
easily calculated because subject and 
meter are at the same level and it is 
virtually unnecessary to take the 
intermediate volume of water into 
consideration. 

At Paleokastritza, in Corfu, experi- 
ments were made with a German 
exposure meter, Operating  inter- 
changeably for reflected or incident 
light reading. With the meter at a 
depth of 964 feet, the subject 16 feet 
below and sea floor about 155 feet 
deep, the reflected light reading was 
1/50 at f/2.8. Under the same cir- 
cumstances but with meter switched 
to incident light reading, the indica- 
tions were 1/125 at f/5.6. Film was 
exposed at 1/125 at f/3.5 after the 
writer's personal interpretation. The 
negative was correctly exposed, 
which is proof of his theory. 


EXACT FFOCUSING 

Accurate focusing cannot be done 
without some device on the outside 
of the waterproof housing geared to 
the rangefinder of the camera. The 
Rolleiflex finder is obviously the 
best for precision. Another method 
is fixing a sliding rule, graduated 
from three to ten feet, in a guide on 
the bottom of the housing, which 
can be pulled out (a somewhat deli- 


cate trick) to measure the space 
between lens and subject A major 
disadvantage of this method is the 
length of time each picture requires. 

A third system, obligatory if no 
way can be devised for focusing the 
camera from the outside, is to set 
the rangefinder at an 
average distance before diving and 
once in the water keep that much 
space between camera and subject. 
The problem is not as acute at the 
surface, as the depth of field is 
greater because a smaller diaphragm 
opening is possible 


estimated 


GETTING CONTRAST 

This question is __ practically 
resolved by the use of medium 
yellow or light red filters which, at 
most, need only a single stop in- 
crease in diaphragm opening, leaving 
a maximum depth of field. Another 
important point to remember is to 
under-expose slightly to get more 
contrast in the negative. Printing on 
hard paper completes the job of 
filters and underexposure. 

The writer has worked at over 
150 feet of depth without a flash, 
obtaining excellent detail in his 
prints, with a camera loaded with 
fast pan film and shooting at 1/125 
at f/3.5, which proves that with 
proper exposure and film the diver 
is not handicapped by depth or lack 
of flash. 

Every explorer worthy of the 
name should also be a photographer. 
The adage was never more true than 
at the bottom of the sea. The sub- 
marine world is so exquisite and in- 
credible that verbal description is 
not only inadequate but impossible 


DUNLOP 
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BRITISH WATERS...G. E. MEWIS 


I use underwater photography as a 
supplementary method of studying 
marine biology and _ observing 
marine life by swimming amongst 
it. This is quite a thrilling experience; 
a complete and accurate record can 
be made in the form of photographs. 

The majority of subjects are 
simple to photograph. Starfish, sea 
anemones and general views of the 
sea-bed don’t move. Fish, on the 
other hand, are rather more difficult 
creatures to deal with, not only 
because of their speed but also their 
timidness. Wrasse and pollack do 
allow you to get fairly close, but 
with an air of suspicion they in- 
variably dart off at the critical 
moment. Grey mullet are extremely 
timid; one has to wait amongst the 
weeds for a chance to photograph 
them. The most obliging and playful 
fish are the blennies, sometimes 
called the shanny, a rather hand- 
some and_ intelligent-looking fish 
with inquiring eyes which roll and 
watch your every movement. One 
day four or five of these fish allowed 
me to move them about rock ledges 
with my measuring stick into more 
suitable positions. I took about 
twelve shots at different angles at 
thirteen inches focus. I anticipated 
these being some of my best pictures, 
but on opening the camera I found 
to my horror that I had not con- 
nected the film to the take-up spool. 
The moral is, be sure that you are 
all prepared before going into the 
water. 

Also be sure that your camera 
housing is in good condition and that 
it is correctly locked up. A leak will 
expose the camera to salt water, 
which is corrosive to the mechanism. 


WHERE THE FISH ARE 

Rocky shores provide the best 
hunting ground, as where there is 
rock or solid sea-bed the weeds 
grow. These, in turn, ieed and 
shelter the animal population. With 
rocky shores there is likely to be 
clearer water due to the lack of sand 
particles, but with the onset of rough 
weather even the rocky shores get 
silt washed up from deeper water 
or along from estuaries. I find Corn- 
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wall and Pembrokeshire two of the 
most suitable places for underwater 
photography. 

The main technical problems of 
taking photographs below the surface 
are caused by refraction and the lack 
of light. Assuming a reflex camera 
or a coupled rangefinder camera is 
not being used, then focusing can 
be a problem. As a result of refrac- 
tion, objects appear to be about one- 
third closer than they really are. It 
appears the same to the swimmer. 
which does make it very difficult to 
estimate the distances required. I use 
a Hans Hass idea which is a measur- 
ing stick marked to compensate for 
the distance lost by refraction; for 
example, the three feet focus would 
be marked at four feet six on the 
measuring stick. The stick is fairly 
easy to manipulate in the water 


LIGHT CONDITIONS 


Lack of light is not a terrible 
problem when using Tri-X or HPS 
It is possible to use colour film with 
daylight, provided the water is fairly 
shallow and there is bright sun and 
a calm sea. With these conditions 
I managed to get some reasonable 
transparencies on Ilford colour film 
at 1/25 at f/2.8. Without bright sun 
and the other favourable conditions 
it is necessary to use flash with 
colour film. 

The camera I use is a Finetta 88 
and is housed in a home-made water- 
tight case. All the controls, except 
the aperture, can be worked from 
the outside. It is fitted with flash 
equipment and a direct non-optical 
viewfinder, which is made for paral- 
lax and angle of view correction. My 
exposure meter has also a watertight 
jacket made of Perspex. This I fit to 
my belt with strong elastic, which 
enables me to have it on only a short 
length of attaching material so keep- 
ing it out of the way when swim- 
ming. 


EQUIPMENT 

The swimming equipment used is 
a simple snorkel tube for breathing, 
a face mask and swim fins to aid 
in swimming. A rubber suit can be 


used to give insulation against ex 
cess cold and may be necessary in 
some coastal waters, but this is a 
rather more expensive item. Due to 
air being trapped in the rubber suit, 
it is necessary to use a weight belt 
to give the swimmer almost negative 
buoyancy when the lungs are almost 
empty. It is important to have a 
quick-release catch on this weight 
belt, as it may be necessary to 
jettison it in an emergency. 

Another important safety measure 
is to use a self-inflating life-jacket. 
[his inflates by the press of a lever 
on a small carbon dioxide cylinder 
enclosed in the jacket. It can not only 
save the swimmer’s life, but it will 
make it unnecessary for him to drop 
his photographic equipment if an 
emergency does arise. 


BE CAREFUL 

It is not advisable to venture too 
far out or down in most British 
coastal waters unless one is a good 
and experienced diver. There are 
currents and tides which may cause 
difficulties. A certain amount of 
training is very useful and can be 
good insurance against trouble. In- 
struction in the use of breathing 
equipment and swimming techniques 
with the aqualung and rubber suit 
is essential for people who are think- 
ing of ambitious ventures below the 
surface. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The British Sub-Aqua Club caters 
for all forms of underwater swim- 
ming and organizes activities and 
training. It publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine, Triton, containing articles 
and news on sub-aqua matters and 
underwater equipment. Also, it pub- 
lishes a Diving Manual, which is vir- 
tually a text-book on underwater 
swimming techniques and rescue. 

Members operate in all forms of 
underwater spo;it including photo- 
graphy. For someone enthusiastic 
about marine exploration member- 
ship brings great benefit in news and 
tuition. 





YOUR OWN HOUSING... JOHN 


This Camera Case was made from 
an ex-Admiralty signalling lamp 
Its design can be adapted to suit 
most 35-mm cameras of average 
dimensions and orthodox shape. In 
fact, it was made to contain a 
Voigtlinder Vito B. 

With other modifications it can be 
made to accommodate a _ twin-lens 

G. FE. MEWIS reflex or a cine camera. 

Every camera has its own charac- 
teristics, but with logical thinking 
one can generally solve details of 
operation. The number of external 
controls should be kept to a mini- 
mum, since the more there are the 
more chance there is of leakage to 
the interior. The essential move- 
ments are shutter cocking, shutter 
release and film winding. Focusing 
shutter and aperture setting are not 
necessary controls, since the focus- 
ing distance is largely determined by 
visibility and the exposure by depth, 
and can be set before diving. 

This housing also contains a flash 
pack and gun, which makes the 
operator independent to a great ex- 
tent of the natural light 

A lamp of this type can be ob- 
tained from WD surplus stores. All 
external and internal parts should be 
removed, leaving only the case itself 
All holes thus left can be plugged 
with ‘Araldite’, which sets iron hard. 
Surfaces should afterwards be filed 
flush with the contour of the case. 

Remove the lower half of the 
handle and drill a j-in. hole about 
14 in. down on the leading edge. 
This accommodates a stud which 
can be made up or removed from 
an ex-WD micro-switch; the handle 
is then replaced in its original posi- 
tion with a new rubber washer in 
the side of the case, and a secon- 
dary bracket is made with a clamp 
for the flash arm and a hole at the 
other to bolt to the front of the 
case. This stabilizes the flashgun as 
it is propelled through the water, 
and can be removed with it. The co- 
axial socket is waterproof and the 
housing can be used without the 
flash arm. A suitable reflector can 
be obtained from an office furnish- 
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Each Lewis Photo- Marine is 
pressure tested to an equivalent 
depth of 300 feet. It takes ten 
seconds to load any Leica 
(model I to HIG) and full use 
of the camera’s focusing range 
is provided. A flash attachment 
is also obtainable. The Photo- 
Marine I costs £29.10.0. with 
bead sight—available from R.G 
Lewis Ltd., 202 High Holborn, 
London W.C.1. 
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ing shop, but the hole may need 
enlarging to fit the ES lampholder. 
The stabilizing arm is cut short 
and fitted to the opposite side of the 
case, with a rubber cycle grip 
The film transport lever is made 
as shown in the diagram. It can be 
turned from hard brass and is sealed 
by the rubber washer. 
COST OF COMPLETE UNIT 
£ 
: 





Ex-Admiralty signalling lamp 
Kodak flashpack 

Cycle crash bars 
Rubber handle 
Pressure valve 

Cable release 
Micro-switch 

Coaxial plug and socket 
Perspex 

Chromium plating 
Miscellaneous 

ES bulb holder 
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DENNIS ROWE 


LETTER FROM MONTEREY 


It 1s Now four years since 
Dennis Rowe left his job at the 
Daily Mirror to seek new places. 
During that time he has lived and 
worked in Singapore, Australia, 
New Guinea, Fiji and Canada 
before settling a year ago in 
Monterey, California, as chief 
photographer with the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, a daily news- 
paper. The Peninsula, he writes, is 
the most beautiful area of beach 
and coastline he has ever seen; 
sunny California is just as sunny as 
they say it is! 

In the course of his travels he 
has been a staff photographer with 
eight newspapers and two mag- 
azines and has done a considerable 
amount of freelancing. His over- 
riding impression of Press photo- 
graphers gained during his wander- 
ings is that they seem to have the 
same psychological make-up the 
world over—‘a hard working, ever- 
grumbling bunch of the finest guys 
ever’. I know, he writes, that my 
colleagues back in England will be 
interested to hear a few compari- 
sons between photography for 
American newspapers and British 
Press photography. 


NO NATIONALS 

It must first be appreciated that 
in the USA there is no such thing 
as a national newspaper (with the 
possible exception of the Christian 
Science Monitor); consequently, 
the Press consists of literally hun- 
dreds of small-circulation papers 
which understandably concentrate 
on local news. As a result, staff 
men cover the local scene, leaving 
the great syndicates like Associated 
Press and United Press Interna- 
tional to cope with national and 
world events. Most papers sub- 
scribe to one or the other and 
maintain wirephoto receivers to 
receive pictures from far and wide 
almost all round the clock and trans- 
mitters to send local pictures which 
may be expected to command 


wider interest. So well is the news 
field covered that the ‘lil ole 
Arkankreekie Beacon’ down in 
Texas can carry the same front- 
page pictures as the New York 
Times and have precisely the same 
selection from which to choose. 

It might be thought, he writes, 
that running the photographic sec- 
tion, as he does, of a paper with 
a daily circulation of only 25,000 
as compared with the 5,000,000 of 
the London Daily Mirror would be 
relatively easy. Nevertheless, de- 
spite a seemingly puny circulation, 
the paper is progressive and main- 
tains a high standard of photo- 
graphy. A regular weekly feature 
is a whole page of pictures on a 
local theme presented on the lines 
of a magazine layout. In this 
feature the photographers have a 
real chance of exercising creative 
ability and imagination. 


COLOUR, TOO 

Like many United States news- 
papers, the Monterey Herald car- 
ries quite a high proportion of 
colour pictures for which the 
photographers develop their own 
materials, make separation nega- 
tives and prints. Although, he 
admits, the standard of colour 
printing in the newspapers cannot 
be compared with that in the glossy 
monthlies, the techniques of news- 
paper colour printing are con- 
stantly improving. As is to be ex- 
pected, most of the colour pictures 
are of the feature type, but when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, 
for instance a spectacular fire, 
colour plates can be ready for the 
presses in five hours, if necessary, 
to catch the morning papers. 


EQUIPMENT 

Traditional press cameras such 
as the old Speed Graphic are 
rapidly giving place to smaller in- 
struments. The Milwaukee Journal, 
for instance, has turned over to 35 
mm exclusively. On the other hand, 


the Associated Press favour the 
Hasselblad and the Japanese 
Mamiyafiex. United Press photo- 
graphers use 35 mm almost exclu- 
sively; Rowe’s staff favour Rolleis 
and Hasselblads for most assign- 
ments, half the work with the latter 
being done with a wide-angle lens, 
a current vogue in American 
photography. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

American Press photographers 
enjoy good working conditions and 
comparatively high salaries but, 
says Rowe, they work much harder 
than their British counterparts. 
They are paid well for an eight- 
hour day and are expected to 
WORK (the capitals are Rowe's) 
for eight hours. 

Most of them are members of 
the American News Guild and rep- 
resent a minority among the jour- 
nalists much as obtains in the 
National Union of Journalists over 
here. They are, however, a more 
organized body, having their own 
strong National Press Photo- 
gtaphers Association which has a 
monthly magazine, runs short 
courses on Press photography and 
photojournalism, arranges travel- 
ling exhibitions and has actively 
campaigned for allowing photo- 
graphy in court-rooms. 

Press photography and photo- 
j i courses are generally 
included in college curricula and 
they provide students with a 
valuable theoretical background in 
Press work. 

Press photographers the world 
over, continues Rowe, seem loath 
to move from job to job and the 
States is no exception. Most papers 
are fully staffed and vacancies are 
few and far between. British Press 
photographers with aspirations to 
try their fortune abroad are there- 
fore advised to try one of the Com- 
monwealth countries first. In the 
States there is a perpetual rat-race 
competition for jobs, higher pro- 
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DENNIS ROWE 


LETTER FROM MONTEREY 


It is Now four years since 
Dennis Rowe left his job at the 
Daily Mirror to seek new places. 
During that time he has lived and 
worked in Singapore, Australia, 
New Guinea, Fiji and Canada 
before settling a year ago in 
Monterey, California, as chief 
photographer with the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, a daily news- 
paper. The Peninsula, he writes, is 
the most beautiful area of beach 
and coastline he has ever seen; 
sunny California is just as sunny as 
they say it is! 

In the course of his travels he 
has been a staff photographer with 
eight newspapers and two mag- 
azines and has done a considerable 
amount of freelancing. His over- 
riding impression of Press photo- 
graphers gained during his wander- 
ings is that they seem to have the 
same psychological make-up the 
world over—‘a hard working, ever- 
grumbling bunch of the finest guys 
ever’. I know, he writes, that my 
colleagues back in England will be 
interested to hear a few compari- 
sons between photography for 
American newspapers and British 
Press photography. 


NO NATIONALS 

It must first be appreciated that 
in the USA there is no such thing 
as a national newspaper (with the 
possible exception of the Christian 
Science Monitor); consequently, 
the Press consists of literally hun- 
dreds of small-circulation papers 
which understandably concentrate 
on local news. As a result, staff 
men cover the local scene, leaving 
the great syndicates like Associated 
Press and United Press Interna- 
tional to cope with national and 
world events. Most papers sub- 
scribe to one or the other and 
maintain wirephoto receivers to 
receive pictures from far and wide 
almost all round the clock and trans- 
mitters to send local pictures which 
may be expected to command 


wider interest. So well is the news 
field covered that the ‘lil ole 
Arkankreekie Beacon’ down in 
Texas can carry the same front- 
page pictures as the New York 
Times and have precisely the same 
selection from which to choose. 

It might be thought, he writes, 
that running the photographic sec- 
tion, as he does, of a paper with 
a daily circulation of only 25,000 
as compared with the 5,000,000 of 
the London Daily Mirror would be 
relatively easy. Nevertheless, de- 
spite a seemingly puny circulation, 
the paper is progressive and main- 
tains a high standard of photo- 
graphy. A regular weekly feature 
is a whole page of pictures on a 
local theme presented on the lines 
of a magazine layout. In this 
feature the photographers have a 
real chance of exercising creative 
ability and imagination. 


COLOUR, TOO 

Like many United States news- 
papers, the Monterey Herald car- 
ries quite a high proportion of 
colour pictures for which the 
photographers develop their own 
materials, make separation nega- 
tives and prints. Although, he 
admits, the standard of colour 
printing in the newspapers cannot 
be compared with that in the glossy 
monthlies, the techniques of news- 
paper colour printing are con- 
stantly improving. As is to be ex- 
pected, most of the colour pictures 
are of the feature type, but when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, 
for instance a_ spectacular fire, 
colour plates can be ready for the 
presses in five hours, if necessary, 
to catch the morning papers. 


EQUIPMENT 

Traditional press cameras such 
as the old Speed Graphic are 
rapidly giving place to smaller in- 
struments. The Milwaukee Journal, 
for instance, has turned over to 35 
mm exclusively. On the other hand, 


the Associated Press favour the 
Hasselblad and the Japanese 
Mamiyafiex. United Press photo- 
graphers use 35 mm almost exclu- 
sively; Rowe’s staff favour Rolleis 
and Hasselblads for most assign- 
ments, half the work with the latter 
being done with a wide-angle lens, 
a current vogue in American 
photography. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

American Press photographers 
enjoy good working conditions and 
comparatively high salaries but, 
says Rowe, they work much harder 
than their British counterparts. 
They are paid well for an eight- 
hour day and are expected to 
WORK (the capitals are Rowe’s) 
for eight hours. 

Most of them are members of 
the American News Guild and rep- 
resent a minority among the jour- 
nalists much as obtains in the 
National Union of Journalists over 
here. They are, however, a more 
organized body, having their own 
strong National Press Photo- 
graphers Association which has a 
monthly magazine, runs _ short 
courses on Press photography and 
photojournalism, arranges travel- 
ling exhibitions and has actively 
campaigned for allowing photo- 
graphy in court-rooms. 

Press photography and photo- 
journalism courses are generally 
included in college curricula and 
they provide students with a 
valuable theoretical background in 
Press work. 

Press photographers the world 
over, continues Rowe, seem loath 
to move from job to job and the 
States is no exception. Most papers 
are fully staffed and vacancies are 
few and far between. British Press 
photographers with aspirations to 
try their fortune abroad are there- 
fore advised to try one of the Com- 
monwealth countries first. In the 
States there is a perpetual rat-race 
competition for jobs, higher pro- 
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duction and what-have-you. To 
achieve any measure of success a 
candidate must not only know his 
own job well, but must be familiar 
with every facet of journalism. 

‘ Picture editors in the United 
States, Canada or Australia for 
that matter are just not interested 
in whether an applicant for a job 
has been a staff man on the Mirror, 
Sketch, Express.... They merely 
want results. 

Summarizing his impressions of 
Press photography overseas, Rowe 
opines that the standard in Britain 
is as high if not higher than any- 
where else in the world today. This 
particularly applies to the presenta- 
tion of pictures, but he thinks that 
the American photographer uses 
more imagination and consequently 
comes up with fresh angles on old 
subjects. 


THE AMERICAN AMATEUR 


Just as every American appears 
to have a car, television set and 
refrigerator, so he has a camera— 
often at least two; one for colour 
and another for black-and-white. 
Mr Average American, however, 
tends ‘to look upon monochrome 
photography as an antique. 

Amateurs in the USA, by their 
intrepid use of their cameras, must 
be a thorn in the side for press- 
men. Hardly a day goes by, writes 
Rowe, without a battery of 
amateurs arraying themselves be- 
side him, poking their cameras at 
the subject from all angles. They 
will climb fire ladders, invade a 
baseball field during play and un- 
ashamedly flout any convention. 
Their activities are accompanied by 
a gabble of discussion on exposure 
meters, films and developers. They 
are described in Rowe’s letter as 
‘the most bugged camera people 
one can ever imagine’. It is a com- 
mon sight to see an amateur with a 
Hasselblad, a Rollei and a Leica M3 
round his neck. This is not a con- 
firmation of the European assump- 
tion that every American is 
wealthy. The facts are that equip- 
ment is fabulously cheap in com- 
parison with values over here, and 
that the American acquires his 
cameras on the ‘buy now, pay 
later’ principle. The trade has 
‘educated’ him to trade in the 
camera for which he has just 
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finished paying and buy the latest 
model on similar terms. 

Japanese cameras are very popu- 
lar, since they are cheap in com- 
parison with German _ imports, 
which themselves are cheap by our 
standards. There are so many 
Japanese twin-lens reflexes in the 
shops that there is little room for 
the Rollei. Probably the most 
popular is the Yashicamat, which 
incorporates a measure of automa- 
tion previously only associated 
with the Rolleiflex. In the 35-mm 
field the Canon and the Nikon are, 
of course, firm favourites. 


COLOUR 

Kodachrome remains the most 
popular 35-mm colour film with 
Ektachrome as the 6 x 6 workers’ 
choice. The Japanese Fujicolor is 
good but perhaps a little too 
strong in the greens. 

Kodacolor is gradually wresting 
the popularity of Ektachrome in 
the rollfilm size by its speed, 
equivalent to that of Ektachrome 
but with more latitude, and the fact 
that a set of colour prints can be 
obtained in 24 hours from the local 
dealer. 

Rowe uses Kodacolor for his 
newspaper work as_ black-and- 
whites can easily be printed from 
the colour negatives. 

The average American being a 
true adventurer to the last, says 
Rowe, every self - respecting 
amateur has had a go at Kodacolor 
Type C printing using chemical kits 
readily available at dealers’ shops. 

Sales of the already exceedingly 
popular Polaroid-Land ‘picture-in- 
a-minute’ camera are expected to 
rocket as soon as the colour ver- 
sion, promised in the very near 
future, becomes available. 

All in all, concludes Rowe, the 
photographic business over there 
seems to go from boom to boom. 
The American in his thirst and zest 
for education, always willing to try 
anything once, is certainly not neg- 
lecting photography. He is also 
always ready and willing to en- 
courage and assist a fellow en- 
thusiast. It is to this friendly 
attitude that Rowe attributes the 
opportunity that was afforded him 
of staging a one-man exhibition of 
some fifty of his prints in Mon- 
terey during the month of April. 


PAUL ALMASY 
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| DAYS IN US 


AUL ALMASY, French photo-journalist. prefers 
lightning tours to long visits for getting an im 
pression of a country. His experiences as a journalist 
lead him to believe that more can be seen of a 
town in a three-day visit than in one lasting two 
weeks 
This, though apparently a paradox, Is easy to ex 
plain. When you have only three days, you do every- 
thing on your itinerary without losing a minute. The 
result is that in the end you probably see twice as 
much as you plan to 
But in three weeks, says Almasy, you are not imbued 





duction and what-have-you. To 
achieve any measure of success a 
candidate must not only know his 
own job well, but must be familiar 
with every facet of journalism. 

Picture editors in the United 
States, Canada or Australia for 
that matter are just not interested 
in whether an applicant for a job 
has been a staff man on the Mirror, 
Sketch, Express.... They merely 
want results. 

Summarizing his impressions of 
Press photography overseas, Rowe 
opines that the standard in Britain 
is as high if not higher than any- 
where else in the world today. This 
particularly applies to the presenta- 
tion of pictures, but he thinks that 
the American photographer uses 
more imagination and consequently 
comes up with fresh angles on old 
subjects. 


THE AMERICAN AMATEUR 

Just as every American appears 
to have a car, television set and 
refrigerator, so he has a camera— 
often at least two; one for colour 
and another for black-and-white. 
Mr Average American, however, 
tends to look upon monochrome 
photography as an antique. 

Amateurs in the USA, by their 
intrepid use of their cameras, must 
be a thorn in the side for press- 
men. Hardly a day goes by, writes 
Rowe, without a battery of 
amateurs arraying themselves be- 
side him, poking their cameras at 
the subject from all angles. They 
will climb fire ladders, invade a 
baseball field during play and un- 
ashamedly flout any convention. 
Their activities are accompanied by 
a gabble of discussion on exposure 
meters, films and developers. They 
are described in Rowe's letter as 
‘the most bugged camera people 
one can ever imagine’. It is a com- 
mon sight to see an amateur with a 
Hasselblad, a Rollei and a Leica M3 
round his neck. This is not a con- 
firmation of the European assump- 
tion that every American is 
wealthy. The facts are that equip- 
ment is fabulously cheap in com- 
parison with values over here, and 
that the American acquires his 
cameras on the ‘buy now, pay 
later’ principle. The trade 
‘educated’ him to trade in the 
camera for which he has just 
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finished paying and buy the latest 
model on similar terms. 

Japanese cameras are very popu- 
lar, since they are cheap in com- 
parison with German _ imports, 
which themselves are cheap by our 
standards. There are so many 
Japanese twin-lens reflexes in the 
shops that there is little room for 
the Rollei. Probably the most 
popular is the Yashicamat, which 
incorporates a measure of automa- 
tion previously only associated 
with the Rolleiflex. In the 35-mm 
field the Canon and the Nikon are, 
of course, firm favourites. 


COLOUR 

Kodachrome remains the most 
popular 35-mm colour film with 
Ektachrome as the 6 x 6 workers’ 
choice. The Japanese Fujicolor is 
good but perhaps a little too 
strong in the greens. 

Kodacolor is gradually wresting 
the popularity of Ektachrome in 
the rollfilm size by its speed, 
equivalent to that of Ektachrome 
but with more latitude, and the fact 
that a set of colour prints can be 
obtained in 24 hours from the local 
dealer. 

Rowe uses Kodacolor for his 
newspaper work as _ black-and- 
whites can easily be printed from 
the colour negatives. 

The average American being a 
true adventurer to the last, says 
Rowe, every self - respecting 
amateur has had a go at Kodacolor 
Type C printing using chemical kits 
readily available at dealers’ shops. 

Sales of the already exceedingly 
popular Polaroid-Land ‘picture-in- 
a-minute’ camera are expected to 
rocket as soon as the colour ver- 
sion, promised in the very near 
future, becomes available. 

All in all, concludes Rowe, the 
photographic business over there 
seems to go from boom to boom. 
The American in his thirst and zest 
for education, always willing to try 
anything once, is certainly not neg- 
lecting photography. He is also 
always ready and willing to en- 
courage and assist a fellow en- 
thusiast. It is to this friendly 
attitude that Rowe attributes the 
opportunity that was afforded him 
of staging a one-man exhibition of 
some fifty of his prints in Mon- 
terey during the month of April. 


PAUL ALMASY 
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AUL ALMASY, French photo-journalist, prefers 

lightning tours to long visits for getting an im- 
pression of a country. His experiences as a journalist 
lead him to believe that more can be seen of a 
town in a three-day visit than in one lasting two 
weeks. 

This, though apparently a paradox, is easy to ex- 
plain. When you have only three days, you do every- 
thing on your itinerary without losing a minute, The 
result is that in the end you probably see twice as 
much as you plan to. 

But in three weeks, says Almasy, you are not imbued 
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with the same sense of urgency. You think ‘this I can 
postpone until next week’. Consequently, you never 
get around to it. The day you depart you realize how 
much there is still to do 

So Almasy, intending to visit America for the first 
time, decided to confine his trip to three weeks. 

Twenty-one days to get to know a country which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
39th parallel to the Rio Grande is not enough. Almasy 
admits it. But it is ideal to get an idea of the American 
way of life and to an enormous quantity of the most 
diverse impressions without succumbing to the tempta- 
tion of going into the details and losing yourself there. 


This,as we said, was Almasy’s first visit to the United 
States. Thus it was a journey of discovery. After hav- 
ing travelled 63,000 miles across five continents, he 
considered it high time he filled in the gap. 


Almasy landed at Washington airport in the middle 
of April, just as the cherry trees were in full flower 
He left New York at the beginning of May after visit- 
ing Detroit's motor factories, farms in Illinois, rodeos 
in Texas, Walt Disney’s Disneyland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

During this period Almasy exposed 248 rolls of 
black-and-white and 61 rolls of colour, which at twelve 








shots per roll makes a grand total of 3,708 pictures in 
21 days or 1764 every day! 


‘I now have as a result,’ says Almasy, ‘a record of 
that trip of many hundreds of negatives of the Ameri- 
can way of life and a very extensive document on 
university youth, the conditions of rural life in the 
Middle West, the automobile industry, aeronautics, 
the fashionable life of Hollywood and the cowboys. 


‘Almost all Americans are ardent amateur photo- 
graphers. The professional is not to them an intruder 
who provokes you with his unreasonable demands, 
but someone whose methods can be studied 

‘Americans are very hospitable and confiding. The 
average American will open his door to a stranger and 
has a great comprehension for all that is “human 
interest” and excuses, usually with a smile, the occa- 
sional indiscretions of the professional photographer. 


‘The thing which impressed me about the United 
States is the extraordinary beauty of nature and the 
changing scenery and, from the opposite side, the saga 
of the man in the street who is all-important. 

‘On this trip I used a Rolleiflex with f/2.8 Planar 
lens, a Hasselblad with two magazines, one for colour 
and one for monochrome, and a 250-mm lens. I took 
an electronic flash unit too, which is useful for colour. 
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CHRISTIAN 
CAMBAZARD 


MANHATTAN 


SING THE FOREGROUND to 
emphasize the background is an old 

but good photographic trick. The planal 
difference throws emphasis upon dis- 
tances and the technique—which is more 
usually seen in conjunction with tonal 
recession—is a favourite among land- 
scape photographers. Here, Cambazard 
has used it for his pictures of New York. 
He went as a cameraman for an 
oceanographic expedition and found 
himself trying to find the typical New 
Yorker and the typical city vista. The 
former he found to be 34.2 years old 
with 1.24 children and earning $3,526 per 
annum according to the city survey. 


SKYLINES AND FOREGROUNDS 


The latter is undoubtedly the Man- 
hattan skyline especially seen from afar 

Cambazard discovered when he arrived 
that the Weather Bureau wasn’t always 
right. Hurricane’ Betsy had _ been 
promised, but blew herself out in Florida 
The streets of Manhattan sweltered in 
ninety-degree heat as he tramped about 
with his finger on the trigger of his 
Rolleiflex. 

For all his photographs he used a 
Rollei and Verichrome Pan film. He 
doubled or quadrupled the exposure 
index if the light was flat or feeble. For 
night shots he used Tri-X, again doubling 
up on exposure index and increasing 
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development to get the detail required. 

Cambazard found that keeping his camera 
ready for any shot was not so easy, pre- 
ferring depth of field for architectural sub- 
jects and the opposite for people. But New 
York, he says, is a photographer's paradise. 
There is a tendency to turn the lens upon 
everything in the hope of catching the 
rhythm of the city and getting characteris- 
tic pictures of the excitement in it. 

‘But what is typical?’ he asks, ‘Is it the 


Rockefeller Centre, the Statue of Liberty, 
Macy’s, the antique shops on Third Avenue, 
the Empire State or Times Square? Is it the 
bearded intellectuals of Washington Square, 
the pretty but antiseptic model girls gliding 
down Fifth or the bums on the Bowery? 
New York is an ever-shifting restlessness, a 
chrome-plated dream. It is the city where 
nobody knows why nothing fails like 
success. Whatever it may be, the place is 
paradise for any photographer. 
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FROM ALASKA | 


The United States 
Army carries almost 
as many cameras 
as carbines. From 
the all-Army Photo 
Contest come these 
winning shots by 


US. soldier-photographers 
| fray 








HE IMPORTANCE of photography as a recrea 
tional activity for the United States soldier is rated 
highly by US Army authorities. 

Up-to-date laboratories, replete with the best equip 
ment and with instructors in charge of practical tuition 
courses, are dotted around the globe wherever US 
soldiers happen to be serving. In the European theatre 
alone there are more than two hundred such centres, 
training, helping and advising men on how to make 
photography a lifetime hobby or (in some cases) giving 
them the basic groundings for a post-service caree! 

At Nuremberg, Germany, during May, the grand 
finals of the US Army world photographic contest (an 
annual event) was decided in the Palace of Justice, 
great granite and sandstone building made famous by 
the war criminal trials. 

Altogether, about six hundred prints and transparen- 
cies came through to Nuremberg as survivors of local 
elimination contests held in Europe, the USA and in such 
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distant places as Japan, Korea, Hawaii and Alaska. They 
comprised entries in five different categories (in both 
colour and black-and-white); namely, portraits; sports 
and action; military life (non-official photographs); scenic 
(marine, industrial, architectural, etc.); and experimental 
(abstract, collages, etc.). All pictures had to be taken by 
military personnel, on active duty for at least ninety 
days, and a condition was that they should have been 
taken by the individual contestants on or subsequent to 
June 1, 1957 

Judges for the contest grand finals were Arthur Roth 
stein, technical director of photography for Look 
magazine, a world-famous photographer and author of 
the book Photo Journalism; Norman Hall, of PHoTo- 
GRAPHY and Photography Year Book: and Bernd Lohse, 
a former photo-journalist and now book editor for the 
German publishing house Umschau Verlag. 

Principal prizewinners in the black-and-white categories 
are reproduced here. The engravings have been made 
from copy prints in which some of the original quality 
was lost and this, of course, is a handicap to their repro- 
duction. The pictures will, however, give some idea of 
the fresh approach of the successful contestants, and this 
was one of the most satisfactory features of the contest 
Whereas the average amateur club photographer adheres 
closely to well-tried ideas and set forms, the army con- 
testants (in most of the prints which came before the 
judges at Nuremberg, anyhow) showed a refreshing spirit 
of enterprise and a desire to do something original. 

Awards for the prizewinning photographs in_ the 
Usareur section of the contest were subsequently pre- 
sented at Nuremberg by screen star Olivia de Havilland 
and Gen W. F. Train 
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FIRE HITS GHELSEA , 


| 


LEW MORLEY awoke to find the house on fire. He 





had his camera with him, as always. Thus he got these 


pictures, which, though not great, are valuable records 


which prove the value of always having your camera 


Fire Broke Our on Saturday night at the Chelsea 
home of Mr A. Blank. Guests were awakened by 
thick smoke from a downstairs room. Mr Blank’s 
small daughter, Camilla, gave the alarm. 

Within seconds Mr Blank and his guests who in- 
cluded the photographer Mr Lew Morley, had organ- 
ized a bucket chain, and in blinding smoke fought the 
blaze, which had been started by an electric fire. 

Fire engines from Chelsea fire station were called 
and firemen soon had the blaze under control. 

Mr Lew Morley, who took these pictures at the 
height of the fire, later told the story to our reporter. 

‘L was awakened, he said, ‘by Camilla calling 
“Mummy, there’s smoke downstairs.” Grabbing my 
clothes and shoes, I rushed downstairs to find a 
solid wall of smoke. We made our way to the front 
room where the fire was. All we could make out was 
a dull glow through the smoke. We threw buckets 
of water on it, but luckily our aim was poor as it 
turned out to be an electric fire which was still on. 

‘Then the fire brigade arrived and I remembered 
that my camera was upstairs. Being a photographer 
I always carry it. I dashed up for it and on my way 
down I passed Camilla in her mother’s arms. I stopped 
just long enough to photograph her. 

‘The scene of the fire was seething with firemen; 
large ones, small ones, Rembrandt-like ones and 
Thurber-like ones. 

‘The actual fire was quite small, but most of the 
damage was done by the firemen, who flooded the 
place with water and then attacked every piece of 
furniture with their hatchets until there was nothing 
left for them to chop. But then, that’s their job.’ 











READERS’ who operated before the 
war, particularly those whose interest 
inclined to nature study and other fields 
where close-up subjects occur fre- 
quently, will look upon the Rittreck 
with feelings of nostalgia. Many of us 
thought that when production of the 
Soho, Thornton Pickard, Ensign and 
other large single-lens reflexes ceased, 
their passing marked the end of an era. 

The appearance of the Rittreck, there- 
fore, has come as something of a sur- 
prise, albeit a pleasant one for those 
who are prepared to weigh the pros and 
cons of bulk against versatility. 

It has a maximum format of 6 x 9 cm 
on cut film and by means of a roll film 
holder ten negatives 6 x 7 cm, sixteen 
4.5 x 6 or twelve 6 x 6. In general 
appearance the camera is similar to the 
pre-war types, but there is no revolving 
back. Depth front to back is economized 
by a method of suspending the mirror 
so that its pivot slides backwards as it is 
raised. This allows the use of lenses of 
9-cm focus. A self-capping fabric focal- 
plane shutter travelling vertically and 
speeded 1/20, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 
and 1/400 is fitted. It is synchronized 
for electronic flash at 1/20 and for long- 
peak bulbs, selection being by the twist 
of a button. The release plunger, 
threaded internally for a _ cable, is 
located on the front of the body and 
there is a safety catch. Tripod bushes are 
fitted in the base and in the right-hand 
side, where there is also a shoe. 

There is an all-metal hood consisting 
of four spring-loaded flaps, the front of 
which carries a focusing magnifier as 


see 
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RITTRECK REFLEX 


Japanese version of pre-war type 


well as a negative lens viewfinder used 
in conjunction with a sight-hole in the 
rear flap. The focusing screen is of the 
Fresnel type. 

Focusing adjustment is by bellows 
extension, which allows a forward move- 
ment of the lens panel of 14 in. by rack 
and pinion. Rapid change of lenses is 
provided for. These panels are recessed 
die-castings which are retained by a slid 
ing bar having inclined slots to raise and 
lower the retaining edge. The sky shade 
lens cover is spring loaded. 

With the camera received for examina 


Shutter Speeds 





| MEASURED 
|} INTERVAL 


INDICATED SPEED 


Seconds Milliseconds Milliseconds 





! 2 4.148 
! 5 | 6.6-5.8 
' 0 4.0 
| 0. | 4.0 
| 1 0 } 0.0 
i 0.0 | 48.0 
Range indicates acceleration or retard of blinds 
during run 





Tests by Dumar Optics Ltd. 





Camera, with 105-mm 
Luminant f/3.5* Fres- 
nel screen, three c/f 
slides, strap 


Rollfilm holder £15 


Alternative lenses: 
180-mm Luminant f/4.5 £40 
210-mm Luminant f/4.5 £45 
300-mm_ = Tele-Luminant 
£/5.6 £55 19s 
90-mm Luminant [/3.5* £34 19s 
* With manually operated pre-set 
diaphragm 





Dimensions (closed): 6 x 5} x 4} in 

Weight (with standard lens): 4 Ib 

Importers: Apparatus & Instrument (¢ 
t I 


AICO House, Vineyard Path 
Mortlake High Street, London SW14 








tion were two lenses, the 105-mm Lumi- 
nant f/3.5 and the 30-cm Tele-Luminant 
f/5.6. Examination on the optical bench 
showed that the 105-mm lens had good 
central contrast with slight inward flare 
(completely extinguished at f/8). There 
was slight astigmatism, while the defini- 
tion at the edge of the field was slightly 
soft. Colour balance was satisfactory 
and there was negligible focus shift on 
stopping down. It had a manually- 
operated pre-set diaphragm, a feature 
not present on the telephoto objective. 
Examination of the 30-cm lens disclosed 
very good central contrast with slight but 
not abnormal softness at open aperture 
Off-axis performance was within normal 
tolerance. Slight but not excessive flare 
and outward coma were present, but 
were extinguished one stop down, A 
slight degree of astigmatism, negligible 
for practical purposes, was observed, as 
was a tendency, not excessive, to curva- 
ture towards the edges. In practice, both 
lenses can be regarded as very good. 

The cut film holders are well made, 
loading being facilitated by their hinged 
backs. The rollfilm holder, however, is 
an elaborate affair. It takes 120 size films 
with provision for twelve, ten or sixteen 
exposures, the frame numbers being dis- 
played mechanically in three windows, 
one for each size, on the side. Three 
sheaths are supplied—one unperforated 
safety shutter and one each with aper- 
tures 6 x 6 and 6 x 44 cm. 

All in all, it is a most adaptable 
camera, but, unfortunately like other 
foreign instruments in its price class, 
importation is restricted. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Board of Trade 
will consider sympathetically applica- 
tions for licences from those who require 
it for scientific, medical and other 
‘priority’ work. Applications, indicating 
the nature of the work, should be 
addressed to the importers. 








HOW SHELL USES PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 


PUTTING OIL IN THE PICTURE 


Let’s MOVE backwards in time to 
see, light-heartedly, where this busi- 
ness of illustration may have begun. 
Perhaps with a cave-dweller, a 
family man of Stone Age pre- 
history, staggering home from a 
bloody first encounter with a sabre- 
toothed tiger. Something really 
eventful to tell his faithful wife and 
dutiful daughter, waiting patiently 
in the cave for their supper. In the 
telling, however, his restricted 
speech forms—grunts, groans and 
gasps—leave them blank, unim- 
pressed, but still manifestly hungry. 
The message has not got across. 

So, desperately inarticulate and 
driven by an innate impulse, he 
grabs a sharp flint from the floor. 
And, with a crude sketch of an over- 
sized cat on the cave wall, he im- 
presses, informs, makes evolutionary 
history and also ushers in the Age 
of the Visual Image. 


THE IDEA CAUGHT ON 

We have come a long way since 
then. Today that cave man’s lineal 
descendant would no doubt shoot 
the whole incident in stereoscopic 
colour. Our stories, reports, lectures, 
displays, exhibitions or any other 
medium of information—with the 
notable exception of steam radio— 
depend very largely on visual con- 
tent for impact. Be it from the 
artist’s pen, the still or cine-camera, 
or, latter day, from television’s 
flickering screen, the visual image is 
one of our most effective forms of 
communication. 

There is, these days, great public 
interest in how industry works, for 
the man in the street knows that his 
own future is bound closely to his 
country’s industrial and economic 
progress. Industry, for its part, is 
very willing to tell its story; and it 
knows that the telling must be direct 
and simple, for the pure language of 
industrial technology can be gib- 
berish to the layman. That is why 
more and more firms are using 


photography to help get their 
message across. 

As an example of the use of the 
‘clarifying lens’, let us take one in- 
dustry which is as complex as the 
age we live in, and which calls on a 
very wide range of professional and 
technical skills in its operations: the 
oil industry. 


KEEPING THE GROUP INFORMED 

More than 250,000 people work 
for associated companies of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group in most 
countries of the free world: people 
of many races, colours, creeds and 
languages. They have to be kept in- 
formed about their industry and 
abreast of current developments in 
other parts of the world. This was 
being done in many ways, including 
the use of films, magazines, displays 
and exhibitions. The need was felt, 
however, for an additional method 
of conveying visual information, one 
that could be produced speedily, 
simply and relatively cheaply, and 
which could be easily adapted to 
individual requirements of display 
and language. Photography seemed 
an ideal medium for the purpose, 
and the means were already avail- 
able. The Shell Photographic Unit 
had the expert photographers and 
necessary production resources for 
the job. 

It was decided to issue a series of 
photographic stories, sets of twelve 
pictures (in standard 10 x 8 size) 
with captions and illustrated intro- 
ductory text. For countries where 
translation of text would be neces- 
sary, the text spaces would be left 
blank for later insertion. 


BIRTH OF AN ENTERPRISE 
Thus, in a modest manner, the 
Shell Picture Story Service was 
born, some ten years ago. Initial 
distribution for each monthly story 
to staff notice boards was forty sets. 
However, ideas about the Service 
began to alter when it became evi- 





dent that its appeal was not limited 
to Shell staff. As an experiment, 
larger-sized versions of the stories 
were displayed to the public in office 
windows in London and overseas, 
and they evoked considerable in- 
terest. The stories also began to 
appear as picture ‘spreads’ in Shell 
house journals and also in outside 
newspapers and magazines. It be- 
came evident that, throughout the 
world, there was a genuine and in- 
creasing interest in the oil industry 
and its contribution to modern liv- 
ing, and that one way of satisfying 
this interest was to increase the dis- 
tribution of picture stories to public 
vantage points and also widen the 
variety of themes featured. 

The oil industry was expanding 
rapidly to meet the rising energy 
needs of the post-war world and also 
‘tooling up’ in anticipation of the 
heavy demands for oil which experts 
foresaw in the next twenty years. 
Shell photographers were busy 
chronicling this flexible, bustling 
world of oil, and from their work 
came much of the material used for 
picture stories. 


LOOKING FOR STORIES 

Their coverages included the 
search for new oil fields in desert, 
snow and jungle; fascinating pic- 
tures taken in regions where often 
only missionaries and oilmen ven- 
tured to tread. Exploration at sea 
for offshore oil will provide impor- 
tant reserves for the future—new 
and larger sea-going tankers being 
built by the score to ferry oil sup- 
plies to energy-hungry countries: 
massive refineries rising as the out- 
ward signs of the indusiry’s vast ex- 
pansion in the last decade: scientists 
busy weaving miracles from the 
hydrocarbons of crude oil, creating 
new products to make life easier, 
plastics, detergents, insecticides, 
paints—to mention but a few of the 
results of millions of pounds spent 
on research by big oil companies. 
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READERS who opel ited before the 
Wal particularly those whose interest 
nclined to nature study and other fields 
where 
quently, will look upon the Rittreck 
with feelings of nostalgia. Many of us 
thought that when production of the 
Soho, Thornton Pickard, Ensign and 
other large single-lens reflexes ceased 
their passing marked the end of an era 

The appearance of the Rittreck, there 
fore, has come as something of a sur 
prise, albeit a pleasant one for those 
who are prepared to weigh the pros and 
cons of bulk against versatility 

It has a maximum format of 6x 9 cm 
on cut film and by means of a roll film 
holder ten negatives 6 x 7 cm, sixteen 
45 x 6 or twelve 6 x 6. In general 
appearance the camera is similar to the 
pre-war types, but there is no revolving 
back. Depth front to back is economized 
by a method of suspending the mirror 
so that its pivot slides backwards as it 1s 
raised. This allows the use of lenses of 
9-cm focus. A self-capping fabric focal 
plane shutter travelling vertically and 
speeded 1/20, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 
ind 1/400 ts fitted. It 1s synchronized 
for electronic flash at | /20 and for long- 
peak bulbs, selection being by the twist 
of a button The plunger 
threaded internally for a cable. 1s 
located on the front of the body and 
there 1s a Safety catch. Tripod bushes are 
fitted in the base and in the right-hand 
side, where there 1s also a shoe 

There is an all-metal hood consisting 
of four spring-loaded flaps, the front of 


which carries a fecusing magnifier as 


close-up subjects occur fre 


release 


RITTRECK REFLEX 


Japanese version of pre-war type 


vell as a negative lens viewfinder ed tior re two lenses, the 105-mm Lumi 
in conjunction with a sight-hole nant f/3.5 and the 30-cm Tele-Luminant 
rear flap. The focusing screen is 6. Examination on the optical bench 
Fresnel type lowed that the 105-mm lens had good 
Focusing adjustment ntral contrast with slight inward flare 
extension, which allows a for | move completely extinguished at f/8). There 
ment of the lens panel of 1} in aC V ht astigmatism, while the defini 
ind pinion. Rapid change of lenses n at the edge of the field was slightly 
provided for Colour balance was satisfactory 
die-castings which are retained by a slid ind there was negligible focus shift on 
ing bar having inclined slots to raise anc stopping down. It had a manually 
lower the retaining edge. The sky shade erated pre-set diaphragm, a feature 
lens cover is spring loaded present on the telephoto objective 
With the camera received for examin ition of the 30-cm lens disclosed 
od central contrast with slight but 

Shutter Speeds yt abnormal softness at open aperture 


These panels are recessed 


MEASUREL rformance was within normal 
INTERVAL tolerance. Slight but not excessive flare 
Mil Ae ; sail ind outward coma were present, but 
extinguished one stop down. A 
degree of astigmatism. negligible 
ictical purposes, was observed, as 


INDICATED SPEED 


seconds 


tendency, not excessive, to Curva 
towards the edges. In practice, both 

be regarded as very good 
it film holders are well made, 
ig being facilitated by their hinged 
The rollfilm holder, however, ts 
rate affair. It takes 120 size films 
t rovision for twelve, ten or sixteen 
osures, the frame numbers being dis 
‘pple Sr oil , mechanically in three windows, 
les - rap ) é ne ( each size, on the side. Three 
Rollfilm holder ire supplied—one unperforated 
shutter and one each with aper 

Se ae x 6 and 6 x 4! cm 

riticnes Paninia $5 £4 ll in all, it is a most adaptable 
100-mm_ = Tele-Lu t me but, unfortunately like other 
t/ 9.8 nstruments in its price class 
rtation is restricted. It is under 
however, that the Board of Trade 
consider sympathetically applica- 
ons for licences from those who require 
scientific, medical and other 
work. Applications, indicating 
I of the work, should be 


importers 
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HOW SHELL USES PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 


PUTTING OIL IN THE PICTURE 


LeT’s MOVE backwards in time to 
see, light-heartedly, where this busi- 
ness of illustration may have begun. 
Perhaps with a cave-dweller, a 
family man of Stone Age pre- 
history, staggering home from a 
bloody first encounter with a sabre- 
toothed tiger. Something really 
eventful to tell his faithful wife and 
dutiful daughter, waiting patiently 
in the cave for their supper. In the 
telling, however, his _ restricted 
speech forms—grunts, groans and 
gasps—leave them blank, unim- 
pressed, but still manifestly hungry. 
The message has not got across. 

So, desperately inarticulate and 
driven by an innate impulse, he 
grabs a sharp flint from the floor. 
And, with a crude sketch of an over- 
sized cat on the cave wall, he im- 
presses, informs, makes evolutionary 
history and also ushers in the Age 
of the Visual Image. 


THE IDEA CAUGHT ON 

We have come a long way since 
then. Today that cave man’s lineal 
descendant would no doubt shoot 
the whole incident in stereoscopic 
colour. Our stories, reports, lectures, 
displays, exhibitions or any other 
medium of information—with the 
notable exception of steam radio— 
depend very largely on visual con- 
tent for impact. Be it from the 
artist’s pen, the still or cine-camera, 
or, latter day, from _ television’s 
flickering screen, the visual image is 
one of our most effective forms of 
communication. 

There is, these days, great public 
interest in how industry works, for 
the man in the street knows that his 
own future is bound closely to his 
country’s industrial and economic 
progress. Industry, for its part, is 
very willing to tell its story; and it 
knows that the telling must be direct 
and simple, for the pure language of 
industrial technology can be gib- 
berish to the layman. That is why 
more and more firms are using 


photography to help get their 
message across. 

As an example of the use of the 
‘clarifying lens’, let us take one in- 
dustry which is as complex as the 
age we live in, and which calls on a 
very wide range of professional and 
technical skills in its operations: the 
oil industry. 


KEEPING THE GROUP INFORMED 

More than 250,000 people work 
for associated companies of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group in most 
countries of the free world: people 
of many races, colours, creeds and 
languages. They have to be kept in- 
formed about their industry and 
abreast of current developments in 
other parts of the world. This was 
being done in many ways, including 
the use of films, magazines, displays 
and exhibitions. The need was felt, 
however, for an additional method 
of conveying visual information, one 
that could be produced speedily, 
simply and relatively cheaply, and 
which could be easily adapted to 
individual requirements of display 
and language. Photography seemed 
an ideal medium for the purpose, 
and the means were already avail- 
able. The Shell Photographic Unit 
had the expert photographers and 
necessary production resources for 
the job. 

It was decided to issue a series of 
photographic stories, sets of twelve 
pictures (in standard 10 x 8 size) 
with captions and illustrated intro- 
ductory text. For countries where 
translation of text would be neces- 
sary, the text spaces would be left 
blank for later insertion. 


BIRTH OF AN ENTERPRISE 

Thus, in a modest manner, the 
Shell Picture Story Service was 
born, some ten years ago. Initial 
distribution for each monthly story 
to staff notice boards was forty sets. 
However, ideas about the Service 
began to alter when it became evi- 


dent that its appeal was not limited 
to Shell staff. As an experiment, 
larger-sized versions of the stories 
were displayed to the public in office 
windows in London and overseas, 
and they evoked considerable in- 
terest. The stories also began to 
appear as picture ‘spreads’ in Shell 
house journals and also in outside 
newspapers and magazines. It be- 
came evident that, throughout the 
world, there was a genuine and in- 
creasing interest in the oil industry 
and its contribution to modern liv- 
ing, and that one way of satisfying 
this interest was to increase the dis- 
tribution of picture stories to public 
vantage points and also widen the 
variety of themes featured. 

The oil industry was expanding 
rapidly to meet the rising energy 
needs of the post-war world and also 
‘tooling up’ in anticipation of the 
heavy demands for oil which experts 
foresaw in the next twenty years. 
Shell photographers were busy 
chronicling this flexible, bustling 
world of oil, and from their work 
came much of the material used for 
picture stories. 


LOOKING FOR STORIES 

Their coverages included the 
search for new oil fields in desert, 
snow and jungle; fascinating pic- 
tures taken in regions where often 
only missionaries and oilmen ven- 
tured to tread. Exploration at sea 
for offshore oil will provide impor- 
tant reserves for the future—new 
and larger sea-going tankers being 
built by the score to ferry oil sup- 
plies to energy-hungry countries: 
massive refineries rising as the out- 
ward signs of the industry's vast ex- 
pansion in the last decade: scientists 
busy weaving miracles from the 
hydrocarbons of crude oil, creating 
new products to make life easier, 
plastics, detergents, insecticides, 
paints—to mention but a few of the 
results of millions of pounds spent 
on research by big oil companies. 
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PICTURE STORY SUBJECTS ARE DIVERSE. 


Breaking new ground, the Picture 
Story Service pictorialized other in- 
dustries, to show oil’s contribution 
to many aspects of human en- 
deavour. The following random 
selection shows how diverse were the 
subjects tackled: the creation of a 
hydro-electric scheme with the aid 
of machines using oil fuels and 
lubricants; how petroleum solvents 
are used to extract the essence of 
flowers to provide luxurious per- 
fumes; the manufacture of candles, 
wax cartons and boot-polish, essen- 
tial articles which depend on paraf- 
fin wax, a petroleum by-product, for 
their special properties. 

Then there were the educational 
stories. Devoted to geographical / 
social themes, these were intended 
to show how efficient and adequate 
supplies of petroleum products 
helped purely agrarian countries to 
found new secondary industries, 
diversify their economies and thus 
increase general prosperity and liv- 
ing standards. 

With such a wealth of informative 
subjects, allied to top-quality photo- 
graphs, it was hardly surprising that 
the demand for picture stories began 
to grow. Requests for copies came 
in growing numbers from schools, 
libraries, museums and other educa- 
tional bodies. Abroad, Shell com- 
panies experienced a similar de- 
mand. At this stage the number of 
display sets photographically printed 
in London—in English, French and 
blank text versions—had risen to 
nine hundred a month; and sets of 
negatives were also sent to many 
countries for production locally. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 

Then Shell, which, in common 
with other large concerns, provides 
specialized educational aids to 
schools and training colleges, de- 
cided to make a considerable exten- 
sion of such facilities in the United 
Kingdom. It was estimated initially 
that 3,000 copies of each picture 
story would be required to meet 
probable requests. A printing run 


of this size made it economically 
feasible to change over to letterpress 
reproduction and, as a result, the 
stories are now appearing as two- 
colour 40 x 30 display wall sheets: 
with a great saving in production 
costs per copy compared with the 
other photographically - printed 
versions, 

This method also allows modern 
layout techniques to be used in pre- 
senting the story. Photographic 
prints of each picture used in the 
wall sheet are available for repro- 
duction or library purposes as 
required, 

It is early yet to estimate the even- 
tual world demand for these new- 
style picture story sheets, but it is 
anticipated that eventually several 
different language versions will be 
required. 

As with photographic sets, the 
wall-sheet-type picture stories can 
be supplied as blank text versions 
for over-printing with the desired 
language or dialect. 


AND FEATURES 

Another use of photographs by 
Shell for information purposes are 
the Illustrated News Features, sup- 
plied to mewspapers, magazines, 
technical and other journals. The 
emphasis in these features, unlike 
the picture stories, is on the textual 
content—a thousand or so words 
about an important aspect or de- 
velopment of the oil industry—and 
several pertinent photographs are 
provided to illustrate the main points 
of the text. These features have 
appeared as illustrated articles all 
over the world. 

It has been estimated that by 1975 
the free world will more than double 
its present consumption of petro- 
leum fuels. Shell, and the rest of the 
oil industry, must meet this formid- 
able production challenge as they 
have done before. It will be a thrill- 
ing, even romantic story of ingenuity 
and enterprise for the oilmen to tell 
and, thanks to modern visual tech- 
niques of story-telling, it can be told 
more effectively than ever before. 
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Breaking new ground, the Picture 
Story Service pictorialized other in- 
dustries, to show oil’s contribution 
to many aspects of human en- 
deavour. The following random 
selection shows how diverse were the 
subjects tackled: the creation of a 
hydro-electric scheme with the aid 
of machines using oil fuels and 
lubricants; how petroleum solvents 
are used to extract the essence of 
flowers to provide luxurious per- 
fumes; the manufacture of candles, 
wax cartons and boot-polish, essen- 
tial articles which depend on paraf- 
fin wax, a petroleum by-product, for 
their special properties. 

Then there were the educational 
stories. Devoted to geographical / 
social themes, these ere intended 
to show how efficient ind adequate 
supplies of petroleum products 
helped purely agrarian countries to 
found new secondary industries, 
diversify their economies and thus 
increase general prosperity and liv- 
ing standards. 

With such a wealth of informative 
subjects, allied to top-quality photo- 
graphs, it was hardly surprising that 
the demand for picture stories began 
to grow. Requests for copies came 
in growing numbers from schools, 
libraries, museums and other educa- 
tional bodies. Abroad, Shell com- 
panies experienced a similar de- 
mand. At this stage the number of 
display sets photographically printed 
in London—in English, French and 
blank text versions—had risen to 
nine hundred a month; and sets of 
negatives were also sent to many 
countries for production locally. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 

Then Shell, which, in common 
with other large concerns, provides 
specialized educational aids to 
schools and training colleges, de- 
cided to make a considerable exten- 
sion of such facilities in the United 
Kingdom. It was estimated initially 
that 3,000 copies of each picture 
story would be required to meet 
probable requests. A printing run 


of this size made it economically 
feasible to change over to letterpress 
reproduction and, as a result, the 
stories are now appearing as two- 
colour 40 x 30 display wall sheets: 
with a great saving in production 
costs per copy compared with the 
other photographically - printed 
versions. 

This method also allows modern 
layout techniques to be used in pre- 
senting the story. Photographic 
prints of each picture used in the 
wall sheet are available for repro- 
duction or library purposes as 
required, 

It is early yet to estimate the even- 
tual world demand for these new- 
style picture story sheets, but it is 
anticipated that eventually several 
different language versions will be 
required. 

As with photographic sets, the 
wall-sheet-type picture stories can 
be supplied as blank text versions 
for over-printing with the desired 
language or dialect. 


AND FEATURES 

Another use of photographs by 
Shell for information purposes are 
the Illustrated News Features, sup- 
plied to mewspapers, magazines, 
technical and other journals. The 
emphasis in these features, unlike 
the picture stories, is on the textual 
content—a thousand or so words 
about an important aspect or de- 
velopment of the oil industry—and 
several pertinent photographs are 
provided to illustrate the main points 
of the text. These features have 
appeared as illustrated articles all 
over the world. 

It has been estimated that by 1975 
the free world will more than double 
its present consumption of petro- 
leum fuels. Shell, and the rest of the 
oil industry, must meet this formid- 
able production challenge as they 
have done before. It will be a thrill- 
ing, even romantic story of ingenuity 
and enterprise for the oilmen to tell 
and, thanks to modern visual tech- 
niques of story-telling, it can be told 
more effectively than ever before. 
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A WASP AT 


THERE Are Sussects all around us 
often in the most unexpected places 
and in this respect the student of 
natural history is in a particularly 
advantageous position 

To the majority of us the wasp is 
a pest, but to Franz Jaklitsch it is a 
subject of absorbing interest provid 
ing opportunities lor picture 
making. His knowledge of its life 
cycle and habits were invaluable: in 
fact, very necessary, as was his pet 
ceptive eye for this arresting series 
of photographs. 

His first attempts were made with 
a twin-lens reflex with a _ supple- 
mentary lens, but he quickly real 
ized that such a combination is in 


WORK 


idequate for the task, if for no 
other reason than that the small 
scale of reproduction on the nega- 
tive demands considerable enlarge 
ment with consequent loss of picture 
quality 

He therefore changed over to an 
old 10 x 5-cm camera with double 
extension bellows and a lens of 
16.5 cm focus, allowing the same- 
size reproduction. He used 6 x 9 
Ilford FP 3 sheet film in adaptors. 
Open flash technique had to be 
resorted to, since the shutter of 
the camera was not nchronized. 
A Braun Hobby electronic unit 
was used and the stop selected 
was [/18 


Photos by FRANZ JAKLITSCH 





Guiding hands 


From glass block to finished lens, prism or filter, the 

guiding, controlling hands of the Leitz craftsman 

are always applying the masterly touch. 

In the Leitz factory, there are plenty of signs of modern thought 
and development—in tools, materials and production 

and checking methods. But individual craftsmanship 

remains one of the principal factors in applying the almost 
indefinable imprint of Leitz quality on every piece 


of equipment in the vast Leitz range. 





No wonder the Leica maintains its clear lead as the finest 





miniature camera in the world. 





The waiting list for new Lewa ca 

and lenses is stall, through import restriction 
long indeed. But other Leitz 

photographic equipment including enlargers, 

projectors, printing devices, viewfinder 


, 


rangefinders, b 


lens hoods, filters, etc.,* may be 
readily obtained from Leica stockists, 

Existing Leica users know the importance of 
insis‘ing on genuine Lett z accessorte they are 


matched to the accuracy of the Leica itself 


* We are delighted to say that interchangeable E I EITZ 


Leica lenses are now one of the etceteras. 


Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


















Optical glass block being 
cut by diamond saw. 


Leica photograph 
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Colour Negatives 


FELIX SMITH 


Every READER will 

be familiar with the 

black - and - white 

negative and how it 

is possible to pro- 

duce from it any 

number of prints in 

a wide range of 

sizes. A similar 

system is available 

sii in colour, though at 
the present stage of development the 
standard of colour accuracy is not as 
consistently high as with reversal 
transparency films. The following 
makes are in common use in this 
country at present: Agfacolor CN 14 
and CN 17, Ektacolor, Gevacolor N 5, 
Kodacolor and Pakolor. From nega- 
tives produced \by any of the above 
processes colour prints and colour 
transparencies can be _ prepared. 


Normally only one type of emulsion 
sensitivity is made, as colour balance 
of the finished print can be controlled 
over a wide range by introducing filters 
during printing. Ektacolor, which is 
only available to professional users at 


present, is made in two emulsions: 
Type ‘S’ and Type ‘L’. The difference 
is not so much concerned with the 
light in which the material is to be 
exposed, as the length of time which 
the exposure will take. The ‘S’ stands 
for short exposure and means that 
exposures must not exceed 1/10 second. 
The material is balanced for clear flash- 
bulbs, compensating filters being sug- 
gested for other light sources. The ‘L’ 
type material is designed for use at 
exposures between 1/5 sec. up to one 
minute by tungsten lighting. Again, the 
use of a filter is suggested if another 
light source is to be used. From this 
trend it would seem that the manufac- 
turer considers that the old bugbear of 
reciprocity failure is more important 
than making the film especially for 
use in different lighting conditions. 

The processing of colour negative 
film is not complicated and the same 
remarks made in connection’ with 
reversal material apply, except that 
clear ends to the spiral are not neces- 
sary. When colour prints are to be 
made the equipment does become more 
specialized in that special safelight 
screens and filters for colour correction 
in the printing light source are needed 
if enlargements are to be made it is 
necessary to check that the lens is colour 
corrected, a refinement not needed for 
monochrome work. At a later stage the 
darkroom requirements will be con- 
sidered in detail. 


PRACTICAL WORK 


The first impulse is to buy a film 
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and get out and try to shoot it. It is 
not a bad rule to try to use two or 
three frames of each length for expe 
mental shots. Contrejour effects can be 
wonderful, particularly on transparency 
material, but with these experiments 
one must be prepared for a number 
of failures; but when a success comes 
up, especially when it is ‘agin the odds’, 
it really is a wonderful thrill 

It is surprising how many people 
seem to think that special lenses are 
indispensable for producing sharp pic 
tures on a colour film. This is one of 
the myths that has grown up with the 
general advent of colour; but on think 
ing about the question carefully it will 
be obvious that any objective which 
will produce a critically sharp image 
on a panchromatic emulsion—which is, 
of course, sensitive to all colours—then 
no greater demand is made upon that 
lens when forming an image which is 
going to be recorded by three emul 
sions, each layer being sensitive to one 
third of the visible spectrum. The re- 
quirements of both films are the same 
the various colours must all be brought 
to a focus at virtually the same point 
If this condition is not fulfilled, an 
original sharp edge on a monochrome 
negative will appear unsharp, while the 
colour version will reveal a small rain 
bow; both effects due to what is known 
as a chromatic aberration in the lens 
Such defects are not uncommon 
towards the edge of the field, especially 
where wide-angle optical equipment is 
in use. It is sometimes possible to 
observe the phenomenon at the cinema 
in some of the wide-screen processes 
employing anamorphic objectives; but 
this defect must not be confused with 
lack of register which can sometimes be 
spotted in sequences of a Technicolor 
film. Fortunately, most people go to 
the pictures to be entertained and not 
to try to detect technical defects 


HIDDEN CAUSES 


Photography in general, and colour 
in particular, seems to delight in play- 
ing pranks of coincidence which no 
fiction writer would dare to use. To 
give an example; an enlarger seems to 
produce an unsharp image with a long 
exposure. Theories are evolved about 
multilayer papers being adversely 
affected by prolonged printing time, 
then coming a little nearer to earth it 
is suspected that some vibration may 
be the cause of the trouble Steps are 
taken to isolate the enlarger with a 
resulting improvement, but all is not 
right. The witch hunt continues and 
it is decided to tighten the focusing 
mechanism in case it has developed a 
‘creep’, and after the adjustment things 


are better but still not up to scratch 
Eventually it is decided to clean the 
lens, and while so doing a slight click- 
ing noise is observed. Stripping the 
components discloses that an inner ele- 
ment is one-and-a-half turns undone 
and this is the cause of 90 per cent of 
the trouble 

The question arises why the defect 
only occurred on long exposures. The 
inswer is that it first caught the eye 
on a print which had a long exposure 
either because the negative was un- 
usually dense and therefore not con- 
taining such fine detail as a correctly 
exposed one, or perhaps because the 
enlargement was a big one and defini- 
tion was being searched for more care- 
fully than usual. A pre-conceived idea 
that long exposures per se were the 
cause of the trouble overwhelmed other 
considerations and thus the true cause 
was missed for some time. It is advis 
able to check periodically any lens for 
loosening of a component, particularly 
if it is frequently being removed and 
replaced 


MYSTERIES 


A constant source of challenge to 
iny photographer is the ‘inexplicable’ 
defect. We all encounter them at one 
time and another, but it is impossible 
to know them all, and therefore it is 
interesting to exchange them. 

Some time ago a colleague had to 
photograph a milk storage department 
of one of the big dairies. The tanks 
used are cleaned with steam and, as a 
result, the building is warm and the 
relative humidity exceptionally high 
Having set up and taken a number of 
shots with exposures in the order of 
twenty seconds, the results were pro- 
cessed and an amazing result was re- 
vealed. One side was perfectly sharp, 
while the other betrayed distinct traces 
of movement. Now the client was quite 
lavish in his entertainment to the photo- 
grapher, but it hardly seemed possible 
that the film or the camera should have 
come under the influence of the 
alcoholic refreshment! After much 
thought the answer to the mystery was 
that the exceptionally high humidity 
had caused the film to stretch suffi- 
ciently in twenty seconds to produce a 
movement of the end of the sheet 
which was not touching the slide. With- 
drawing the sheath had, of course, 
allowed the damp air to reach the film 
which had previously been protected by 
the slide. The colour quality of the 
shots was not very good, and it is 
quite likely that the exceedingly un- 
favourable conditions affected the 
performance of the stock, as humidity 
plays a very important part on the 
lasting properties of colour stock. 

The answer to storage problems is 
‘don’t’; get out and use the material o1 
the dreadful fate may overtake one of 
becoming a colour film magpie. An 
extreme case was when the writer care- 
fully collected some sheet Kodachrome 
for a special purpose and later found 
that Kodak were no longer processing 
the material. Anybody interested in 
purchasing some 24 x 34 Kodachrome 
should write before stocks run out! 
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A new luxury in slide pro- 
jection. The new Paximat S 


Electric enables you to project 
and view slides as never before. 








armchair 
focussing 


Remote Control 

With the Paximat S Electric dual 
remote control, a touch of the lower 
button gives automatic slide change 
whilst the second button operates 
the picture detail focussing attach- 
ment. No more bother of sorting 
frames with the Paximat for the 
magazine takes mixed types of 
frames (transparency holders) and 
they are sorted automatically by 
use of the remote control button. 
Fully Automatic Paximat S 
Electric with 85 mm. f2.6 
Projection Lens £34 |8s. 6d. 
Paximat Semi Automatic with 
85 mm. f2.8 Projection Lens 

£24 18s. 6d. Lamps extra. 

Prices of some of the Paximat Accessories 
Paximat Magazine with Cover 10s. 6d. 
Standard Carrying Case £2 9s. 6d. 
3 Paximat Magazines in Book Form 
Holder £2 5s. Od. 

300 watt Lamp €1 13s. Od. 


And when buying 
your next colour 
film, remember 
that GEVACOLOR 
gives best results 


The magazine which holds 36 slides of any type is simply fed 
into the rear of the machine and viewing is then fully 
remote controlled including detail focussing. On completion 
the cover is replaced on the magazine and ready for store 

again, no sorting, worry, or fuss, it really is as simple as that. 
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CINE NOTES 


Protection for Cine Cameras 


COLIN WOODHEAD 


THE OTHER DAY I met an acquaintance 
who informed me that he, his wife and 
small family, aged two and four, were 
just off to a coastal resort. He evinced 
the desire to show me his cine camera 
which, in itself, was a most elaborate 
piece of machinery. Even more impres- 
sive was the Perspex case, complete with 
plate-glass front which appeared to be 
designed for under-water camera work. 
When I said that I hadn't realized that 
he was an exponent of under-water 
photography, he dissolved into bursts 
of merriment, and agreed that he could 
not even swim anyway, let alone when 
encumbered with a camera. 

He explained that the idea was that 
the Perspex case would enable him to 
take the camera on to the beach, secure 
in the knowledge that it was quite safe 
from the abrasive action of the sand. 

He also told me that he had plans 
afoot for shots of the said juniors hurling 
sand (and water) at the camera. He gave 
a threefold reason for this: first, to make 
the audience jump; to get the more know- 
ledgeable types wondering how it had 
been done without damage to the 
camera; and last, rather wistfully | 
thought, because the children would 
throw sand and water at the camera any- 
way. Personally, while agreeing whole- 
heartedly with the fact that sand, sun- 
shine and cameras do not mix, I thought 
the purchase of under-water camera 
equipment in order to obtain a few odd 
beach shots was rather an expensive way 
of doing things—to say the least 
although it is perhaps the only certain 
way of keeping sand in its rightful place. 

The equipment was home-made and 
was more or less box-form with a hinged 
lid for access. The camera itself rested 
in a Perspex cradle which was attached 
to the tripod bush by means of a knurled 
screw. The cradle was so formed that it 
fitted quite snugly into the outer Perspex 
case. There was no provision for wind- 
ing up the motor spring, or setting the 
focusing ring or aperture. The idea was 
that the camera in its cradle could be 
lifted out and all the adjustments made 
at a convenient time and then replaced 
in the sand-proof case for the actual 
shooting. The only external control was 
a most ingenious crank system which 
operated the starting button. 

Apparently the constructor had had 
doubts about his ability to use the view- 
finder, since another, of the open wire 
frame type, had been attached to the 
top of the Perspex box. The only other 
point of interest was that a tripod bush 
had been provided so that the whole 
contraption could be held quite steady 
on a tripod if necessary. The positioning 
of this tripod bush had obviously been 
given considerable thought, since it was 
placed at just the right spot for balance. 
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For those who have not the ability, 
facilities, time or capital to construct 
such an elegant protection, a polythene 
bag will give admirable results. Holes 
should be cut tn at strategic positions to 
accommodate the lens, winding handle, 
etc., and a few rubber bands will com- 
plete the job of making the camera 
sand-proof. Although the lens will still 
be open to the elements, the addition of 
a UV filter will prevent abrasive particles 
from reaching the glass surface, and at 
the same time will prove to be helpful 
in reducing the excess of ultra-violet light 
one hopes to find at the sunny seaside 
(If, unfortunately, the weather be of the 
usual holiday type, then the filter will 
help to increase the dispersion due to 
mist.) Lest one evil be eradicated and 
another substituted, it is as well to re 
move the camera from any airtight form 
of protective cover as soon as the need 
for that protection is past. Otherwise 
there may be a tendency for condensa 
tion of atmospheric moisture to occur 
both on and in the camera 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
Quite recently a member of a local 
cine club showed me some film which 
included a shot of a girl opening a door 
and walking out of a room. Although 
this would normally have been quite a 
straightforward shot, complications 
arose because the action was filmed by 
reflection in a large mirror which occu- 
pied a position over the fireplace in this 
particular room. Mirror filming was re- 
sorted to because of the difficulties of 
getting the camera into a good position, 
and partly because it was thought that 


the ruse would help with the composi- 
tion. It was intended that part of the 
mirror frame should be included so that 
the audience would realize that the 
action was a reflected image. Unfortu- 
nately, the result on the film was not 
good, and was badly out of focus. The 
fact that the mirror frame was quite 
sharply defined provided the clue to the 
error which had cropped up—the 
cameraman had not set the focusing 
scale correctly. It had been set to the 
camera-mirror distance. Now, although 
the image is clearly defined in the mirror 
surface, the camera lens should be 
focused on a distance equal to the sum 
of the distances from the camera to the 
mirror and the mirror to the subject. The 
reason for this is that in any mirror the 
virtual image formed is as far behind 
the mirror surface as the object is in 
front of it. Consequently, this distance 
must be added to the camera-mirror dis- 
tance in order to achieve sharpness 


ANOTHER MIRROR MYSTERY 

While still on the subject of reflected 
images, I recall that a number of years 
ago a film in which I was interested, and 
in fact one in which I acted as camera- 
man, called for a sequence showing (a) 
a medium shot of a girl combing her 
hair in front of a mirror: (b) a close-up 
of the actual combing; and (c) a close-up 
of her face seen through the mirror. 

All this appeared to be very straight- 
forward. The camera in use was of the 
reflex type. so that no problem was in- 
volved in the focusing. Everything went 
according to plan, and yet in the finished 
film there was an indefinable something 
that spoiled the whole effect. 

The fault was eventually traced to 
the close-up of the face seen through the 
mirror, but still the cause of the incom- 
patibility with the other shots was not 
immediately apparent. Eventually the 
truth dawned. This sequence was inter- 
cut between others showing the girl 
ipproaching the dressing-table and sub- 
sequent close-ups of the new hair style 
she had adopted. Unfortunately, the 
close-up taken through the mirror did 
not include anything of the mirror frame. 
The audience consequently had no in- 
dication of the fact that this was a photo- 
graph of the girl’s reflection. 


THE EXPLANATION 

Now, as is well known, any mirror 
image is reversed from left to right, with 
the result that in three close-ups, quite 
near to each other, two showed the girl’s 
face correctly, while in the intermediate 
one her face was reversed from left to 
right. Apart from the reversal of things 
like hair-parting which was suddenly 
transposed from one side to the other, 
the girl in question, although very photo- 
genic, had quite a degree of asymmetry 
about her features, and the sudden trans- 
position gave a most odd and disconcert- 
ing effect. It is worth remembering, then, 
that unless it is quite obvious that a 
reflection is being photographed, it is as 
well to include some portion of either 
the actual person as well as the image, 
or, alternatively, to include some part of 
the mirror frame so that the audience is 
quite aware of what is really happening. 








A Vito for everyone ... 


Every VITO is a masterpiece of precision camera 
manufacture and is fitted with the now famous Voigt- 
lander COLOR-SKOPAR 4-element lens. Every lens 
is individually tested and is accompanied by a num- 
bered and signed performance certificate. Whichever 
model you choose you are assured of brilliant, spark- 
ling colour transparencies or black-and-white enlarge- 
ments of ‘contact-print’ sharpness. 





VITO B f3.5. This is the model that made the VITO B the 
most wanted 35mm. camera in its class. Like every VITO 
it has the rapid one-stroke lever combined film transport 
and shutter tensioner, pop-up rewind knob and hinged base 
and back for easy loading. The f3.5/50mm. COLOR- 
SKOPAR is mounted in the 9-speed PRONTOR-SVS ‘ex- 
posure-value’ shutter, with delayed action and fully syn- 
chronised, £21/1/5. 





VITO B f2.8. Now comes the brilliant new Voigtlander 
‘crystal-frame’, natural-size viewfinder that you can use 
with both eyes open—even if your wear glasses! Added 
scope for ‘available-light’ pictures and greater flexibility in 
the use of colour is given by the wider aperture f28 
COLOR-SKOPAR. PRONTOR-SVS shutter and all the other 
VITO features. £26/3/2. 





VITO BL f3.5. Exposure problems are a thing of the past 
with the VITO BL. Read off the number indicated by the 
built-in photo-electric exposure meter and set that number 
onthe PRON’ -&-SVS ‘exposure-value’ shutter. The camera 
is now set for correct exposure even if the shutter speed 
or aperture are subsequently altered. COLOR-SKOPAR 
f3.5 lens and ‘natural-size’ viewfinder. £31/19/4. 


VITO BL f3.5. With the new ‘crystal-frame’ finder showing 
a natural size image and with the actual picture area outlined 
by a brilliant crystal frame—even in poor light. Built-in ex- 
posure meter in shockproof mounting, COLOR-SKOPAR f3.5 
lens in PRONTOR-SVS 9-speed shutter, lever wind and all the 
other VITO virtues. £33/14/3. 


VITO BL f2.8. Added scope for new and exciting pictures with Distributors 
the {2.8 COLOR-SKOPAR lens, the brilliant ‘crystal-frame’ view- 


finder that shows not only the actual picture area but the sur- our dester’s 
roundings as well and the built-in meter that takes all the calcula- y J H NW 





Pay a visit to 


tions out of photography—all these are yours with this new model now—there’s a 


OF HENDON LTD 
BL. Lever wind, PRONTOR-SVS shutter, self-timer, etc. £37/1/1. VITO there for you! 




















M & H 
LIGHTING UNITS 


, “STAR” 


FLOODLIGHT 

2-section, extending to 

7’ 6° with 7* Polished 

Aluminium Reflector, 


B. C. Holder. Attractive 
Silver Hammered Finish 


voor NG 


BOOMLIGHT 
As above, extends to l0fc 
high, down to floor level. 


vow 48/6 


(Postage on two units 4s. 6d.) 


10 x 8 MASKING FRAME 














This masking frame is now a firmly established 
favourite among photographers. Ali-metal construc- 
tion, white enamelled base with screwed-on rubber 
feet, and scale in inches clearly marked. This improved 
model will give you accurate service for a lifetime 


There's nothing quite so good at the price! 29/6 


(Post 2/6) 


1958 ROLL FILMS 


620 and 127 SIZES 


We have purchased a huge quantity of these films, 
dated middie and late 1958. Available in the follow- 
ing varieties: Verichrome, Pan and Ortho, Plus-X, 
Panatomic-X, H.P.S., Tri-X, Agfa Pan and Ortho 


3 for 5/- 17/6 doz. 
ALL METAL TRIMMER 


28/6 


A really well made all- 

metal trimmer, II in. 
x 10 in. Sheffield Steel blade self-sharpening. Ruled at 
top. Stove enamelled white, with rubber feet. Easily the 
best thing in its class 


——___—_ 


BULK 35mm FILM 


Really first class, fresh, reliable film, Plus-X B, 
H.P.3., H.P.S., and Tri-X, 25 feet 8/-; 50 feet, 15/-; 
36 Exposure reloads, 2/6. Loaded cassette, 4/-. 
Reloadable cassettes, 5 for S/-. 10/- a doz. 


Dufaycolour, Loaded cassettes 4s. 6d. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


Large stock of Government surplus Bromide Paper 


MARSTON & HEARD 


378 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON 
E.10 LEY 6585 
Send S.A.E. for lists 
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Flying Broomsticks 


CLARENCE 


IN His ILtusrrRaTions for children’s 
books, Clarence Ponting is often called 
upon to produce pictures which cannot 
be made by normal photographic 
techniques. 

This is one example. A witch on a 
broomstick, flying behind a _ magic 
carpet carrying two children 

Ponting started by photographing the 
children and the ‘witch’ lying on the 
lawn. He angled the camera so that the 
angle of flight would later appear cor 


PONTING 


rect. Then he blocked out the back- 
ground on the negative with opaque. 
This complete, he made a print on 
printing-out paper, which can be ex- 
posed to dim artificial light without 
harm. Having printed the magic carpet 
and flying witch, he blocked out the 
image with opaque water colour and 
then printed in a cloud background 
A rinse in water removed the water 
colour and produced the final print 
reproduced at the bottom of the page 
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jet A oe” 


for brilliant 
true-to-life colour— 
naturally 


(A gfacclor) 


SHARP: FAST - BRILLIANT - NATURAL 








SUPERB COLOUR PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS 


AGFACOLOR CN17 

High Speed Negative Film for 

daylight and artificial light. 

From an Agfacolor negative you can obtain as many 
colour prints and enlargements as you require. 
Black and White prints and enlargements can 

also be made from an Agfacolor negative. Roll 

flim sizes 127, 120, 620. 35mm standard cassettes. 


AGFACOLOR CN14 
Negative Film. 

An ultra fine grain colour negative film for the 
miniature camera user with contour sharpness 
for maximum enlargement. For daylight or 
artificial light 35mm standard cassettes only. 


FOR BRILLIANT COLOUR 
TRANSPARENCIES FOR VIEWING 
OR PROJECTION 


AGFACOLOR CT18 

Reversal Film. 

The high speed of Agfacolor CT!I8 makes colour 
photography possible even under the most adverse 
lighting conditions. Roll film sizes 127, 120, 620. 35mm 
standard cassettes 20 exposures and 36 exposures. 


* Registered Trade Mark of the Manufacturers Agfa A.G., Leverkusen/Western Germany. 


AGFA LIMITED ‘27 REGENT STREET * LONDON * SW1 * REGENT 8581/4 
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PICK OF THE POST 


Letter from a Freelance 


S A PHOTOGRAPHER who has 

twice tried to set himself up as a 
freelance, I read Ilan MaclIntosh’s 
articles (January, February, March, 
May) with more than passing interest. 
It seemed to me, though, that lan wrote 
with bias, more on his present job as 
a picture editor, and did not give us 
any insight of his experience as a 
photographer. As he says, most free- 
lances have a pretty rough time for the 
first year or two, but surely the whole 
business is based on both the photo- 
grapher and the agent making money? 
The agent to me does not always seem 
to see this side. lan goes into the 
system of payments in use, and person- 
ally I prefer number one when you are 
digging up a reasonable amount of 
story material yourself. The trouble is 
that it is very difficult to determine 
whether you are being paid on all 
publications. My agent has told me of 
pictures being used in certain countries 
and then I have not been paid for 
them. Yet normally my memory was 
not better than his. It is all very well 
saying an agent objects to paying com- 
mission more than once on a story. 
Surely the production and marketing 
of one set of prints is the principal ex- 
pense and further sets cost much less 
to produce and distribute? 


EXPENSES 

Whether or not it is common for 
photographers to expect advances of 
cash from their agents I cannot say. 
But I think it quite reasonable to ex- 
pect an advance on expenses if you are 
going out on an expensive job at short 
notice. I think it best myself to go 
into this matter of expenses before you 
go out on the job if it looks as if they 
will mount up. Too many people on 
the inside staff seem to have the ‘It'll 
only take you ten minutes and cost 
eightpence in bus fares, old man’ men- 
tality. One often has to provide drinks 
for instance in reasonable numbers to 
obtain a degree of co-operation, whilst 
a certain class of people respond far 
more readily to the odd _ half-crown 
than polite blandishments. It doesn’t al- 
ways follow that because the photo- 
grapher walks into the office smelling 
of alcohol he has been having a good 
time. In my own case it’s usually the 
opposite. 


FIXED FEES 


Another assignment I have learned 
to be very wary of is the one that is 
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offered at a fixed fee with no expenses 
Five guineas for a two-day job, includ 
ing a trip to Portsmouth and a night at 
an hotel being an instance in point 
Only a few days ago | was in the dark- 
room of one of the national dailies, 
when a photographer came in com- 
plaining that he had just taken eighteen 
pictures on 5 x 4 film and had then 
been told to supply one 10 x 8 of each 
by first thing in the morning. The per 
son ordering the job had refused point 
blank to increase his four-guinea fee 
or to pay for his materials. It had 
taken him six hours to get the pictures 
and he had then to process and print 
them, so his hourly rate of profit would 
not seem very impressive to me. This 
matter of materials used covering a job 
is one that seems to get very mixed 
treatment. In some places they either 
reimburse you immediately in cash or 
kind, such as plates, films or flashbulbs, 
etc., sometimes before you go on the 
assignment, but many other organiza- 
tions expect you to provide them your- 
self and on a full-size feature their cost 
can be quite alarming. 


FEE INCREASED 

I remember trying to get a set of 
pictures for a Jarge American organiza- 
tion. It was impossible to obtain what 
they required, but I spent a great deal 
more time than was originally visualized 
trying. Without any prompting by me, 
they increased my fee by quite a gener- 
ous amount. On the other hand, they 
have never offered me another job. An 
agency asked me to cover a story for 
another American publication. | knew 
a great deal about the subject and was 
sure I could make a success of it, but 
although I protested strongly I was 
only given 24 hours to work on it 
Owing to weather conditions prevailing 
at the time, I only got two or three 
pictures that were any good, I was told 
the magazine used these, but I never 
received any payment for the job and 
you can imagine how furious I was 
when I later discovered that the maga 
zine deadline for the story was 27 days 
later than the one I had been given 


PROPER BRIEFING 


This business of the agency not tak- 
ing you into their confidence regarding 
the full details of the job you are going 
to cover is another one I feel I should 
air. I have severa] times been supplied 
with the wrong address or date for the 
job, and on numerous occasions when 


my pictures have been inspected I have 
been asked why I have not covered an 
aspect of the job that had never been 
mentioned to me before leaving the 
office. Surely if a photographer is worth 
employing he is worth trusting with 
full details of his assignment, whilst it 
is a pity that some agencies do not 
listen to what you have to say on a 
job before leaving the office. It is quite 
often apparent to a photographer be- 
fore he sets out that a story is not 
going to produce the kind of pictures 
the office visualize. But it is rare to 
find a picture staff who are prepared 
to modify a story or who welcome your 
criticism. Somehow the team spirit does 
not seem to span both the staff and 
the freelance. 


TOOLS ARE LIMITED 


This brings me to the subject of ver- 
satility, and here I have a real axe to 
grind. It has long been held in Fleet 
Street that a photographer should be 
able to cover any kind of assignment. 
Provided he has the equipment for the 
job, | am all for a photographer being 
versatile, but as many of us are limited 
to the number of cameras we can own, 
please send us on jobs our outfits are 
suited to. In the days of the universal 
use of the 9 x 12 Palmos this did not 
apply, but now that all sizes are in 
use from 5 x 4 to 35 mm it is a real 
factor and, contrary to what some 
offices think, I still am not convinced 
that the Leica is a good camera to 
cover football matches. 


THINK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


May I appeal to the photographer 
about to take the plunge into freelance 
work to give it ample thought. You 
should, I believe, have enough money 
to keep you going for at least six 
months and I don't just mean eat. One 
can spend an enormous amount on 
film, developer and bromide paper in 
this time. Fares and postage can also 
add up to a considerable sum. There 
is nothing more annoying than having a 
good story worked out and not being 
able to afford to cover it. One last 
thing, please give a little thought to 
your wardrobe. | am fed up with the 
bad name the business is being given by 
some of the tramps that are around 
who call themselves photographers. 


John B. Farlie 
London 
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ay maximum 
versatility 


Interchangeable lenses provide increased scope for the user: 













Telexon £/5.6 85 mm. 

as 8 the coupled rangefinder enables the exact distance between 
camera and subject to be set; the Prontor SVS shutter with delayed 
action release is synchronised for flash; the super-luminous sports 
viewfinder gives a bright, well-defined image with exact framing 
of the subject. 





Paxette 2L is available with any of the first class lenses listed 


Lineogon f/3.5 35 mm. : 
below, and interchangeable lenses for telephoto and wide-angle 


£14 8 3 
photography are also available. 
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| ae PRICES OF SUPER PAXETTE 2 


| Katagon | Cassarit Xenar Zeiss | Body 
| 


f/28lens | £/2.8 lens f/2.8lens | Tessar f/2.8 | Only 
| €32 12 2 | 635 4 7 | £43 1 5S | £50 7 IN| €23 18 0 






















Telenar f/3.2 90 mm. 
£18 6 9 


Telenar £/5.6 135 mm. 
Gi 6 3 


FROM ALL GOOD PHOTO SHOPS 














Sole Wholesale Distributors: NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED LONDON We. 


the MEW MIGROFLEX 


LEVERWIND 








ENGLAND 


* Lever wind twin lens reflex 
focusing camera 


* 77.5 mm f3.5 bloomed 
Micronar taking lens 























Speed scale and light value 
constants automatically 
linked with aperture 


MX Synchronised shutter: 
delay automatically cancels 
after exposure 


Ground glass screen mark- 
ed by grid to assist checking 
composition 


Automatic parallax 
correction 


* Patent louvred light trap in 
film chamber 


PRICE £54 plus £9.0.0 purchase tax 


4sk your local Dealers for details 








MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 


145 LONDON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 









3D Focus 
on Simplicity 


The STEREO GRAPHIC “Depthmaster’”’ lens system 
eliminates the need for a focusing mechanism and 
gives greater depth of field than any other stereo 
camera. The slides are always in focus from fore- 
ground to background; from as near as four feet to 
infinity. 


The STEREO GRAPHIC has automatic shutter setting 
with a double-exposure prevention device and film 
counter. 


The STEREO GRAPHIC has two 35 mm. f/4 lenses, 
colour-corrected and coated, made with the well- 
known Wray precision. 



















THE CAMERA 


THE VIEWER 
£4-19-0 
The Camera that beat all sales records 


in the U.S.A.! 


DESIGNED BY THE MAKERS OF THE SPEED GRAPHIC 
AND MADE IN ENGLAND UNDER LICENCE BY 
THE MAKERS OF THE WRAYFLEX. 


















Send for literature. 


‘ ‘a re LONDON | 


a 
WRAY (OPTICAL WORKS) LTD BROMLEY - KENT 













EDIXAFLEX 


The HIGH PRECISION 
HIGH VALUE CAMERA 


A single lens reflex with 


focal plane shutter and 
f2.8 CASSAR ‘S’ lens 
and waist level viewfinder 


£44-6-Ill 


with eye level pentaprism £58-8-3 


The EDIXAFLEX is beautifully made by German 
technicians. It is a true single lens reflex with 
interchangeable lenses of which over 50 are listed. 
Also two viewing systems are available which are 
interchangeable—a waist-level ground glass view- 
finder and an eye-level pentaprism. The shutter is 
speeded from 1/25th to 1/1000 sec. plus brief 
PHOTOPIA Ltd ° ere time, and is XM synchronised. 

: Photopia Photographic The body release is placed on the front of the 
Newcastle, Staffs. ae eres camera to eliminate cross-axial shake and has a 
London Offices & Showssom 26 WARSOUE ST. WS safety catch. Also fitted is a lever wind system. 


Many additional lenses and accessories are available. 




















‘‘SUPERB’’ is the only word to suit the new Omnica 100 
‘REPORTER’? OUTFIT CASE 


Even if you are not thinking of buying a combination case just yet, ask 

your dealer to show you the Omnica “Reporter” introduced at Photofair. It 
is such a delight to the eye, such a pleasure to hold, so cunning, so brilliant in 
its design, that we want you to share with us the glow of pleasure we felt 
when we first handled this superb case . . . and superb it surely is. 


Our illustration shows the wonderful carrying capacity and exceptional get- 
atability of this extremely strong craftsman-built case: the side camera clamps are 
adjustable by means of a new and ingenious system exclusive to Kritzler’s 

and as the case is intended to take an outfit comprising two cameras and their 
accessories, there is a “universal” holder which will take care of a cine 

camera, a twin-lens reflex, or some similarly bulky instrument. The 

five accessory clamps seen in our illustration are immediately interchangeable 

on a brand-new system also just introduced by Kritzler’s, and are included 

in the price of the case. The capacious front pocket, the ease of access 

to the fittings, the safe and convenient stowage for filters and small items, the 
smooth-working top-quality Tucktite closure, the metal feet for 

protecting the case, the easily adjusted carrying strap with its giant non- 

slip shoulder pad, the complete adjustability of the runners and their 

clamps, the provision for tripod carrying, these are wonderful .. . but the looks, 
the supreme air of aristocrat quality stemming from supreme quality leather 
worked by supreme craftsmen—these are superb! 


DON’T MISS THE “REPORTER” — 


of SEE IT SOON! 
Omnica 100 “Reporter”, complete with 
camera clamps, runners, five accessory 


clamps, filter holders, carrying straps, non-slip 
shoulder pad and tripod straps .. . . £12/12/11. 


K. G. CORFIELD, LTD., 33 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Works: Ballymoney,"N. Ireland) 
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ADD REALISM T0 YOUR Z<, 
CINE FILM g|5 2 


~ 000000 


R. 2. TAPE RECORDER 
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TRUVOX 
Stereophonic ; 
Head added to maintain the enthusiasm that prompted the taking of the 


1Or replay Of prere- | film or careful commentary to imbue your films with added interest 

corded stereophor ; 

a and realism. Live sound from a TRUVOX Tape Recorder will bring 
your documents to full fruition. 


All the joys of having “talkies” in your own home—your own sound 


ipe 


TRUVOX Radio | TRUVOX R.2. RECORDERS from 56 gms. 


Jack Credit Terms are available through most dealers. 


Go Stereo with a TRUVOX 


ception and pr 
gramme ording 

TRUVOX : 

Telephone Stereophonic TWINSET 

Attachment This equipment can be built up from an existing Truvox R2 (monaural) 
for rding tw Recorder. We fit the recorder with a stereo head and supply Unit ‘B’ 
way telephone cor (comprising correctly matched amplifier and loudspeaker together with 
versations. additional microphone and leads.) 








Your usual photographic dealer stocks TRUVOX, or full details from 


NEASDEN LANE - LONDON, N.W.10 
TRUVOX LIMITE (Telephone: Gladstone 6455) 
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it will be fine 


*PROCENE 


GUARANTEED PURE FISH GLUE 


HULL FISH MEAL & OIL CO. LTD. 


ST. ANDREW’S DOCK HULL 
TELEGRAMS: “FISHMEALCO” TELEPHONE 38380 
Export Representative: HUNTER PENROSE LTD. London E.C.1. 





with SIEMENS EDISWAN 
Photographic lamps 
Whether you're taking, enlarging or showing your photo- 
graphs, the quality of the picture will depend on the lamps 
you use. So ask for Siemens Ediswan lamps—they ll help you 
to get the best out of your equipment and they cost no more! 
General Service Lamps —in a complete range of 
powers and types for normal lighting of studio or darkroom. 
Photoflood Lamps —made in 275 and 500 watt types 
for economical still or cine photography. 
Enlarger Lamps— in two ranges: 150 and 500 watts, 
to suit all makes of enlarger. 
Colour Photography Lamps —specially designed to 
operate at 3,250° K for colour photography. 
Projector Lamps — available for over 120 modern 
filmstrip and slide projector models and almost all popular 
British, American or European cine projectors. 
The principal types of Siemens Ediswan lamps used for 
photography are described—with useful ‘how-to-do-it’ hints 
in an illustrated colour folder, ‘Light and Colour 
Photography’, free on request to readers of this magazine, 


Join the 
Brighter 
Light Brigade 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD 4: 4.£!. Company 
Lamps and Lighting Division 
38/39 Upper Thames St., London EC4. Tel: CENtral 2332 


CRC 11/564 


I Gadget Bags... 


Transparency Holders... 
1 Shoulder Pads... 


COMPARE THESE PRICES! 


I sis snisaninaceltlaliaetaaiaincmaensside 


| Gadget Bag—only 28/6 
and supreme in its field 


Carefully designed in hard-wearing grained leather- 
cloth for the practical photographer. This is just 
one of a series of bags ranging from 17/6 to 50/-. 
Leather Shoulder Pad 1/6. 

Fixes to shoulder strap— makes carrying so 
comfortable. 


Erie Transparency Holder 


for only 6/8 a box of 20. Boots offer them 
exclusively at this price. 


All Colour Films can be processed through 


all branches of 


the photographer's chemists 





THE BEST PROTECTION ENSURES 
PERFECT PROJECTION 


SUPREMO 2 x 2 INCH SLIDES 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO SHOW YOUR SLIDES WITH 
THE FRESHLY MINTED LOOK OF SATIN FINISH 
ALUMINIUM 

345mm. x 235 mm. 
23 mm. xX 23 mm. 
and for 23 mm. x 17 mm. 
Box of 20 — 10s. 6d. Storage Box of 100 — £2 10s. 0d. 


SEVEN 0 2} x 2} INCH SLIDES 


Picture Area 56mm. x 56mm. 
Masked for 56mm. x 40 mm. (16 on 120) 
20 masks |/- extra 


Storage Box of 48 — £2 


Picture aperture 
or masked for 


Box of 12 — 10s. 6d. 


POP 2 x 2 INCH SLIDES 


for Card Mounted Transparencies 
Picture Area 40 mm. x 40 mm. 

FOR ‘KODAK’ BANTAM COLORSNAP SLIDES 
Box of 20 — 8s. 6d. Storage Box of 100 — £2 
ALUMINIUM SLIDES ARE BEST 
LAST LONGER—STRONGER 
BETTER PROTECTION 
Their double life makes them the cheapest of all 
SAMPLE 6d. & DETAILS 


THE SCIENTIFIC. & TECHNICAL CAMERA CO. LTD 
103 DAVIGDOR ROAD - HOVE 2 SUSSEX 


fotografie magazine 


New techniques—New photography 








The magazine of new photographic art and 
techniques. 


16 Via Brera—Milan, Italy. 


@ The Italian magazine 
for intellectual people. 


@ Shows the amateur 
photographer the best 
artistic prints. 


@ Keeps the profes- 
sionals up-to-date. 


gm “FOTOGRAFIA” 
shows the pictures of 
the world’s best-known 
cameramen. 


Subscriptions: L.g.2. 
Published monthly. 
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THE NS UNIPOD 


An Invaluable Accessory 
for all Cine Cameras and 
all 35 mm. and other 
small still cameras. 


Weighs only 14 ozs. 
Length closed 34 
Extending to 64}” 


2” camera platform, pro- 
tected when not in use by 
a robust domed cap. 


Interchangeable 
screwthread: 








t” dia. Whitworth or } 
Continental. Thread pro- 
jection adjustable to suit 
various depths of camera 
bush. 


Precision screw lock is 
fitted to secure the sliding 
extension. Made of Dura- 
lumin, anodised black, 
with leather wrist sling, 


90/- 
Complete 


i Extra knob with either 
eee thread: 8/6 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & COMPANY LTD 


3 WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1 Whitehall 1788/9 











INSTITUTE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


38 BEDFORD SQUARE 
Founded 1901 


W.C.1 
Incorporated 1921 
AN EXAMINING INSTITUTION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Comprising Employers and Employees) 


Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 
are entitled to the designation 
“Incorporated Photographer” 

Details of Aims, Objects and Qualifications 


required for professional membership may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 














COMPLETE COLOUR SERVICE 


NEGATIVE & COLOUR PRINTING REVERSALS 


AGFACOLOR ANSCOCHROME 
KODACOLOR EKTACHROME 


FERRANIACOLOR 


LEWIS COLOR QUALITY COSTS 
YOU NO MORE 


send your film to 


- LEwitis 


COLOR LABORATORIES LTD. 


DEPT. P.M.1, 11 WEST CENTRAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 2916 











THAUHADOUUIUEOAAARUOE USUAL 


2 cameras in OW 
HALINA AI 


SQQIEES «COUPLED 2” x 2)” TWIN LENS REFLEX 


—— and 


235 mm. CAMERA with 


TELEPHOTO LENS EFFECT 


Halina anastigmat f/3.5/80 mm. hard coated, colour corrected lens 
Halina f/3.5 80 mm. hard coated, matched viewing lens 

Shutter speeded up to |/!00th sec. (1/25, 1/50, 1/100 and B.) 
Coupled front lens focusing 

All metal body with chrome trim, etc., etc. 


£10-10-0 22 
ONLY = = 35mm. Conversion Unit 


Leather Ever Ready Case £2.7.0 


BEDFORD HOUSE, 40/446 LAMBS CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. HOL 4214/5 - CHA 2237-3596 








* §PROMICROL’ sro ULTRA-FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 
*6 COBROL!’ erano BROMIDE PAPER DEVELOPER 


*6 AMFI®X ” sano ULTRA-RAPID FIXER 





We welcome your enquiries 


M&B sxx 


% = Trade Mark PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by: PAI451I 
MAY & BAKER LTD - DAGENHAM - Tel: DOMinion 3060 Ext: 321 








FOR ddl PROJECTION OF COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES 


COMPLETELY ELIMINATES NEWTON RINGS 


new. Newton Rings are caused by contact between the cover glass and the film, NEWLO glass 


has a finely etched surface which scientific tests have proved completely eliminates Newton 
Tings, without causing loss of light or definition. By using one plain glass and one NEWLO 
glass, Newton rings are . 759 > eliminated — by the use of two NEWLO glasses they are completely eliminated. 

In six sizes: 26mm. x 38mm., 35mm. x 38mm., 40mm. x 40mm., 49mm. x 49mm., 60mm. x 60mm., and 
69mm. x 69mm. NEWLO glass is also stocked specially to suit Leitz Pro-Colour Mounts. 


THE IDEAL TRANSPARENCY HOLDER e 
Dust-proof—moisture proof—under normal LX 
projection conditions permanent. Precision 
made for faultless projection, sealed by means 


Pi . Spe . ’ , 4 DRI-FIX 2in. x 2in. for 35mm. film, in carton. With 
of a natural rubber adhesive. Supplied ina 100 pieces of plein glass ISe. 6d. for 50. With 50 
carton which provides a storage cabinet pieces of plain glass and 50 pieces of NEWLO glass 
: ’ 17s. 6d. for 50. With 100 pieces of NEWLO glass 
for your transparencies 19s. 6d. for 50 














\ FPRRAES ORR RO EER, 


also t h ermo fi x the heat-sealed holder for the 


professional user 


KETTERING CARTONS 


LIMITED 
MONTAGU ST., KETTERING 
Phone: 2493 








STEREOGRAMS- the fest from PROM 


You've never taken pictures that 
really capture a scene as you see it 
until you’ve used a Stereogram 3D 
camera—the only Stereo camera 
backed by a freely available and com- 
plete range of accessories and a speedy 4 
slide mounting service. 


Stereograms 
Complete 3-D service 


@ Stereograms Iloca £/2.8, 35 mm., 
with coupled rangefinder. Approx. £70. 
@ complete range of accessories, viewers 
and projectors 

@ quick, expert film processing and 
slide mounting service 


See your local dealer or 
write for full details to... 


STEREOGRAMS LIMITED 


10 NORTH AUDLEY STREET - LONDON - W.1. 
MAYFAIR 3958-9 











COLOR 


ANIA 


TRADE .. 


HOME PROCESSING ? 


Home process if you will... but we claim as Trade 


ACHROME * FERR 


processors that the strict scientific controls which we exercise 


* EKT 


at every stage in processing is generally far beyond the scope 
of the Home processor. 

And it is this constant state of control which enables 
us to produce such high quality transparencies from customers’ 


films whenever they are received. 


HAAGMAN COLOUR LABORATORIES 
18 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FERRANIACOLOR * ANSCOCHROME * EKTACHROME * FERRANIACOLOR * ANSCOCHROM 


* FERRANIACOLOR * ANSCOCHROME 











@ BATTERSEA 


TARRY A CAMERA 


AND CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


@ EARLSFIELD 


@ LONDON W.C.2 





The Camera Shop 
22 BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 
Tel.: Mac 8201 
H.P. TERMS EXCHANGES 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Near Battersea Park Station 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 








@ BLACKPOOL 





Visit:— 

H. E. HOWORTH LTD. 

122 NORTH PROMENADE 

BLACKPOOL 

for 

* Everything Photographic. 

* Specialised D & P. 

* All Viewmaster Reels. 

* Own Projection Theatre. 
Phone 21939. 





@ CAMDEN TOWN 





HIGHGATE, HAMPSTEAD 
ISLINGTON, SWISS COTTAGE 


EDWARD (Parkway) LTD 
Camden Town, N.W.1! 


Telephone: Gulliver 7247/8919 


Open until 6.30 p.m 
excepting Thursday | p.m 


Stockists of all leading makes 
STILL and CINE 





@ CROYDON 





Your Bell & Howell 
and Bolex agent 


Durbin & Mcbryde Ltd 


112 North End 





Croydon 0049 








@ DUBLIN 





O’SHAUGHNESSYS 


Best selection NEW, Secondhand 
Cameras, Colour Films, Accessories, 
Catalogue & Price Lists Available 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST 
10/11 MARY STREET, DUBLIN 





| 


Part Exchange allowance on | 


your Tape Recorder 

* No interest terms 

* Your recorder, radio or 
record player taken in 
part exchange for the 
latest tape recorder 

* The largest selection—40 
machines on display 

* Wanted for cash — Tape 
recorders 


R.E. W. EARLSFIELD 
LTD 


545 GARRATT LANE, S.W.18 
WIM 0709 











@ FINCHLEY 





A Complete 
Service for the 
Photographer 

A. M. DAVIS LTD 


857 HIGH ROAD, N.12 
Phone: HiLiside 3319 














ALLAN STEWART 
238 Northolt Rd., S. Harrow 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES 
Open till 7 p.m. BYRON 4236 





@ LIVERPOOL 





J. ALLEN JONES LTD. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS 
122 SOUTH ROAD 


LIVERPOOL, 22 
Phone: WAT 2205/6 





@ LONDON W.1. 





Soho Camera Centre 


108 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.! 
Cameras, Projectors, Enlargers, 
Exchanges, Repairs, H.P. 10° 

down. 
Open all day Saturday 
GER 1474 


H. C. HARRIDGE 


W.C.2 


(next to Leicester Square Stn.) 


CAMERAS, PROJECTORS, 
ENLARGERS REPAIRS — 
EXCHANGES, H.P. TERMS 
Open all day Saturday 
Late night Friday 





@ NORWICH 


12/13 LITTLE NEWPORT ST. | 


8 & 16 mm Cine Equipment | 


| Projection Theatre, Film Library 
Specialist in 35 mm Processing 


| Price Lists. Phone 23464 
| 


Ltd 
Goat Lane 


@ STREATHAM 


of Streatham 


| 


to choose from, with NO IN- 


Tape to Disc service 


169/171 Streatham High Road 
London, S.W.16 
STR 0466/0192 





e@ TOLWORTH 


George Gregory | 


The COMPLETE Tape Recorder 
Specialists. Westockthelargest | 
selection of Recorders in Lon- | 
don. Over 30 different models | 


TEREST on terms. Complete | 
range of Tapes and accessories. 


| For Everything Photographic 


Large range of equipment and 
accessories for B. and W. and colour 
photography 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


he 
EPSOM PHOTO FINISHING 
co. LTD 


SURREY 
Surrey’s Photographic Specialists 
Also at Epsom) 





LT 
33 THE BROADWAY, TOLWORTH | 


| 


| 


e@ UXBRIDCE 





A. HL. THORNHILL 


| 55 BELMONT ROAD 
Phone: 2571 
| THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOP 
| COLOUR — CINE — STILL 
CAMERA REPAIRS 
STOCKISTS OF AGFA, 
GEVAERT & ADOX 
MATERIALS 





@ WEMBLEY 








| YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ALM. DAVIS. 


LTD 
3 Wembley Hill Rd. 


The Triangle, Wembley 
Phone: Wembley !792 





@ WEMBLEY 





The Little Shop with a 
BIG Reputation 

| MOVIE OR STILL— WE HAVE IT 

THE LIGHTFOOT PHOTO CO. 
| 54B EALING ROAD 
WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
Phone: WEMBLEY 2525 








For all your 
PHOTOGRA PHI( 
| REQUIREMENTS 


use our personal service 


A.W. DAVIS 


Ltd 
| 8 TURNPIKE PARADE 


| Phone: BOWes Park 4373 


V.15 





| 
} 
| 





| For details of spaces on this page 
please write to the 


Advert. Dept. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


| Vogue House, Hanover Square, W.! | 
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cameRA 
EXPERT/ REPAIRS 


If you own a valuable camera in 
need of repair or overhaul send it 
to experts for attention. We are 
accredited Rollei repairers and 
recognised servicing agents for all 
well known makes of cameras and 
binoculars. Estimates will be given 
for any work including the supply 
of manufacturers’ actual spares, 
of which we always hold stocks. 
We can manufacture, with equal 
precision, parts for older cameras 
where manufacturers’ spares are 
not available. All repair work in- 
cludes testing, collimating and cer- 
tification by our Inspectors before 
dispatch. We insure your camera 
while under repair. 


Send it to— 
COUSINS & WRIGHT 
(TROWBRIDGE) LTD, 

5 The Halve, Trowbridge, Wilts., Phone 2104. 








= always 


= with 


Every 
= 
| the 
nvaluable 
quality 
Buc, assured ie 
I. 
0.. 
Nn 


Trade supplied 


THE PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


DEPT. P. 
13 BEVERLEY ROAD, HIGHAMS PARK 
LAR 3060 LONDON, E.4 LEY 3800 


Masking Frame 








Photo Ma et 


selling and exchange of all 
APPARATUS, SERVICES 
VACANT and WANTED 


For buying, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


and SITUATIONS 
Rate 9d. per word. (Minimum 7s. 6d.) 
Copy with month 


for issue 


pre-payment by 6th of 
published same month. 
All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Apparatus for Sale, Exchange and Wanted 





@ THE LONDON CAMERA EXCHANGE CO 
LTD. will purchase for cash, exchange or sell on 
commission all serviceable types of second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus and accessories 
in sound condition. Good prices allowed. Call 
write or phone. No 35 Bucklersbury, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C.4. City 4591. Minute 
only from Bank and Mansion House Stations 


@ PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT for sale: large 
Process Camera; 2 Enlargers; all with lens. Arc Lamps 
& tax paid glass negatives. 57 Nether St., N.12. 





Books 





@ SUN & HEALTH—International Edition. This 
Naturist publication from Denmark is now dis- 
continued. Limited back numbers 36, 37, 38, 39 
and 40 available at 3/- each post free. Order NOW 
from RODNEY BOOK SERVICE, 11 Monmouth 
Street, London, W.C.2 


@ AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. ‘How to Pose the Model’ (Mortensen) 
39 One year’s ‘Popular Photography’ 35/- 
U.S. Camera’, 39/-, specimens 4/- each. ‘Camera’ 
(Swiss), 50/-, specimens 5/6. Send for catalogue 
Willen Ltd. (Dept. 65), 9 Drapers Gardens, Lon- 
don, E.C.2 


@ NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER—send s.ae 
p.c.) for illustrated leaflet. Visual Arts Club, 
Soho Square, London, W.1. 


@ JUST published. Our 1959 fully illustrated model 
directory and monthly supplement; price 5/- 
Devere Models. Hartfield Crescent, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.19 





Clubs 





@ PHOTOPALS PEN CLUB for photography 
enthusiasts. Photopals, 38 Crawford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1 


@ INTRODUCTIONS to interesting new friends 
V.C.C 34 Honeywell Road, S.W.11 





Colour Transparencies 





@ 2 in. x 2 in. ORIGINAL COLOUR TRANS- 
PARENCIES. Pin-ups 2/4 each. 63 Pelham Road 
Wimbiedon, London, S.W.19 





Holiday Accommodation 





@ LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS 
FARMS, HOTELS and GUEST HOUSES on and 
off the beaten track round Britain's coast and 
countryside. 5/- posted, from Victor Hilton, Sun- 
dial House, Torquay 





HOVE CAMERA CO 


34 CHURCH ROAD HOVE 
PHONE 38796 


FERRANIAGOLOR 
EKTACHROME 


48 HOUR SERVICE 
9/- UNMOUNTED 
12/- MOUNTED IN CARD 
13/- IN PLASTIC MOUNTS 


HOVE CAMERA CO 


CLOCK TOWER 
BRIGHTON 20803 








HUGH MILLER 

3 PETERBOROUGH MEWS 

PARSONS GREEN LONDON S.W.6 

Phone: RENown 4128 

Precision Camera Repairers 
Sore Distriputors for 

MIRANDA CHANGING BAGS 

“The World's Best” 








NO EXTRA CHARGE lor 





SLOPING SHOULDERS / 


You'd be surprised how 
many claims we get in re- 
spect of cameras damaged 
through the carrying-case 
strap slipping off the 
owner’s shoulder. Itcould 
happen to you, square- 
shouldered though you 
may be! Don’t chance 
it; a Norwich Union 
Camera Policy covers this 
and many other risks 
too—loss, theft, fire, etc 


Premium from 5- a year 
Post the coupon NOW for full details to 


N Unio Ml 
INSURANCE dale SOCIETIES 
Photo Dept. P.O. Box 4, NORWICH, Norfolk 
Without obligation on my part you 
may send me full details of your Camera 
Insurance Policies. 

(M ) 


Address 


Camera Value £ 





Please mention PHOTOGRAPHY when replying to advertisements 








THE CAMEX 
REFLEX 8mm 
CINE CAMERA 


Incorporating reflex 
viewing and focusing 
whilst filming. 
Interchangeable 12.5 
f/1.9 Som Berthiot 
Lens. Binocular type 
individual eye adjust- 
ment, rewind with 
both footage and in- 
dividual frame 
counter. Speeds from 
8 to 32 frames/sec 
and _ intermediate, 
single shot, normal or continuous release button. 
Wide range of zoom, telephoto and wide angle 
lenses including the new Polyfoc zoom attachment 
lens are available. 

The ideal camera for the cine erthusiast. The Camex 
is extremely versatile being used in Macro and 
Micro photography, Parallax free and has the 
unique advantage of REFLEX VIEWING. 


Price of Camex Reflex with 1.9 12.5mm 
Som Berthiot Lens £96.15.7 inc. tax 
See one at your dealers and ask for a demonstration, 
or write for brochure of accessories to 
APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT CO. LTD 
Aico House, Vineyard Path, $.W.14. PRO 2202 

















CARRY A 
CAMEKA 


GET IT AT 


FRITH BROS. 


39 George St., Richmond, Surrey 
114/116 Heath Rd., Twickenham, Middx. Pop 260! 
59 Fife Rd., Kingston-on-Thames Kin 9544 


YOU'LL GET A GOOD DEAL AT FRITH’S 


Wy 


Ric 0405 








LIFE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


TRANSPARENCIES & STEREOSCOPICS 
joy and an inspiration 

For artists, collectors and photographers. 
Lists 3d, stamp and S.A.E 


P.Y. STAR PRESS 
114 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w.! 














QUALITY COLOUR 
PROCESSING 


24/48 HOURS SERVICE 


EKTACHROME, 9/- 
FERRANIACOLOR, 9/- 
ANSCOCHROME, 9/- 

KODACOLOR, 6/6 

AGFACOLOR, 6/6 


GRANT PHOTO 
LABORATORIES 
196 LANCASTER RD. 
LONDON W.i1. 

PAR 1327-8 


Prices Post Paid 
Usual Trade Terms 
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Photo Market 


For buying, selling 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and SITUATIONS 


and 
APPARATUS, 
VACANT 


exchange of all 
SERVICES 


and WANTED 


(Minimum 7s. 6d.) 


by 6th of 
same 


Rate 9d. per word. 


Copy 
for 


with pre-payment month 


issue published month. 





Personal 





@ PHOTOGRAPHER WANTED. Should be fully 
experienced: movie and still work: Preferably keen to 
do underwater Photography: Position offers plenty of 
scope for travel. Box 2025 


@ MODELS REQUIRED, professional or com 
petent ama‘ecurs. Write Mr. W Winterbott 
195A Block Lane, Oldham, Lancs 


@ SWISS, aged 19, served apprenticeship 
mercial photography, knowledge retail trad € 
temporary post London beginning Septembe 
gain experience. Write Urfer, Rue William 

2, Ste. Croix, Switzerland 


@ SELLING PHOTOGRAPHS? Red 
for photos/photo-ilustrated article 
Free-Lance Report every fortnight 
£5 5s. includes FREE personal help 
period (3 months) 27/6. Post order t 
BCM Buildings, London, W.C.1 





MANCHESTER 


FOR EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STILL AND CINE 
We can supply NEW CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT at 
Short Notice 
FRIENDLY AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 
171(P) PRINCESS ROAD, MOSS SIDE 
Phone: Mos 1629 M/CR. 14 
Personal Developing and Printing Service 








Printing and Developing 





YOUR 35-mm FILMS ext: 

and postcard enlargements {ron 
Only 10/-. Double-Weight paper 
Satisfaction guaranteed r 
Cash with order. Alex Re¢ 
Blackpool, N.S., Lanc 


+ 10/- 

developed 
negative 
or matt 
funded 
Crescent 





Repairs 





@ REPAIRS to 
quick service.—Cousins 
bridge, Wilts 


all makes and type 
Wright & ¢ 


H. A. Garrett 
Camera Repairers 


miniature 





Camera’ repairs 


repaired by experts 35 years 
Member of P.A.R.G 
4a Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey 


Phone Vigilant 228 








Studios 





@ STUDIO STUCLEY provides 
outdoor studio service—at ve 
and the largest Glamour List in 
illustrated brochure to 28 Norbu 
POL 8920 


@ TERRY STUDIOS. A 

sional studio available to 
equipped with tungsten and 
backgrounds and props Figure cl 
Thursday: 30 mins. West End, | min 
Central Line. Licensed Model Agency 
for Full Details. Illustrated Mode 
Church Lane, Leytonstone. E.11 
§839 


LEY 





AICO REALT EXPOSURE METER 
All popular exposure times read at a 
glance. Interchangeable scales always up- 
to-date 
including hide ER Case and Lanyard. 
Price €6.16.11 


AICO REALT MICRO EXPOSURE 
rangefinder-shoe-fitting. Best value in 
exposure meters, see and try one 
Price £6.16.11 


APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT 


co. LTD 
Vineyard Path, London, S.W.14 

















SWIFT 


The lowest priced universal 
photo-electric meter on the market 
£3.12.6 with case—POST FREE. 

Film Speeds : 23/28 Scheiner 
Shutter Speeds : 60 secs. to 1/1000 
F/Stops 1.4—32 
Cine (Shutter Speeds): 8, 16, 32, 64, f.p.s 
Roller protection screens 
at competitive prices 
Washable white plastic surface 
Correctly tensioned by rear struts 
Self supporting 
40° x 30 
40° x 40 





€2.17.6 
£3.7.6 
carriage 3/- 


A 
M. Fagot 
33 High Road, Willesden, London, N.W.10 
WIL 5919 








— EXPERT REPAIRS — 


to precision and miniature CAMERAS 
CINE EQUIPMENT, EXPOSURE METERS 
LENS repolishing and coating 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE 


TECHNICA CAMERA 


LTD 
21 William IV Street, London, WC2 
Tel.: TEM 9547 








| 
| 
| 








Specialising in . 
EKTACHROME & ANSCOCHROME 9s. 
35 mm. mounted 12s. Od. 
FERRANIACOLOR 7s. 6d. 
35 mm. mounted 10s. 6d 
Your film returned, expertly processed, insured 
and post paid in . . . 48 hours. 


HOVE COLOURSERVICE 


ODEON CINEMA, HOVE. . . . the best in the South 


Od, 











Classified advertisements should be posted by 6th of month 








THE ART AND 
TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A book, published in the 
United States by the Condé 
Nast Publications, and available 
here from the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications Ltd., Vogue House, 
Haxover Square, London, W.1, 
price LA, 

The Art and Technique of 
Color Photography is divided 
into 17 sections, each one de- 
voted to the work of a famous 
and successful contemporary 
photographer. At the start of 
each section the photographer 
tells, in his own words, how he 
feels about colour work and 
what he tries to achieve in his 
own pictures. 

The photographers have them- 
selves provided all the specific 
technical information on how 
each picture was taken: 
camera, lens, exposure, and 
other relevant details. In addi- 
tion, the special problems 
which the pictures presented 
are fully explained. 

195 photographs—all repro- 
duced in full colour—form the 
heart of the book. Each picture 
helps to establish beyond a 
doubt that colour photography, 
as an art, has come of age. The 
variety of subjects in the pic- 
tures—landsecapes, portraits, 
still-lifes, travel pictures, 
fashion studies, abstractions, 
and experimental work 
demonstrate the amazing cap- 
abilities of the colour camera. 
Taken together, the pictures 
and the technical data combine 
to make a book of unique in- 
terest for anyone trying to 
take a colour photograph as 
well as anyone who wants to see 
how this newest and most 
modern art form has developed. 




















EVERREADY BATTERIES 


| 
| 
uu 


for Life ¥ 


in your flash gun and transparency viewer 


| 


Photo Market 


For buying, selling 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and SITUATIONS 
Rate 9d. per word. 
Copy with pre-payment by 
for issue published 
All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes 


and exchange of all 

APPARATUS, SERVICES 
VACANT and WANTED 
(Minimum 7s. 6d.) 
6th of 
same 


month 
month. 





Studios 








STUDIO FOR HIRE 


fully equipped and insured 
1Sft. x 14ft. 4 Kilowatt lighting 
Models available. Particulars on request 
Tel. MAIN 7993 after 6.30 p.m 


W. Winterbottom 
195A Block Lane, Oldham, Lancs. 











NEWS NEWS 
The EVERARD ART STUDIO CLUB opened 
on Ist September 1958. Professional studio for 
hire, top models available and resident model 
always in attendance. Group meetings (limited 
to 12 photographers) held twice weekly. Send 
s.a.e. for full details and application form to 
The Everard Art Studio Club 


298 Streatham High Road, London, S W.16 
Telephone: STREATHAM 6692 














Tuition 





ESSENTIALS ARE ESSENTIAL—in 
as in other specialist techniques. Do 

you really know the your craft? If you 

can’t answer with a confident ‘Yes’, send for FREE 

of the I.C.S. home-study Practical Photo- 
Course. INTERNATIONAL CORRES 

SCHOOLS Kingsway (Dept 
W.C.2 


@ BASIC 
photography 
basis of 


details 
graphy 
PONDENCE 

496A). London 





PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY can _ be 
learnt without strenuous work or rushing and 
about. Mallins Photo- 


Course teaches you your 


tearing m’s Free-lance 
to sell 
markets 
constant demand 
that demand 
If you like entering 


graphy how 


many and varied 
Ther Sa 


Ssalisfy 


photographs in the 
open to amatcurs 


for pictures. Learn how to 


and make your hobby pay 
photographs in competitions, we can 
win the top prizes. During the 
£8,000 has been 


yvour 
show you how to 


last five vears over won by 


Mallinson members a course to 
Full 
details are given in the illustrated Prospectus, 
FREE on request to MALLINSON’S 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY & JOUR- 
NALISM, Dept. 2, 8/9 Petty Cury, Cambridge 


There is also 


teach you how to perfect your technique 


sent 











Miscellaneous 





@ EIGHT new glamour films now ready. Film 
strips, slides and still photographs also available 
Illustrated catalogue from: Diamond Film Pro- 
ductions, 235 High Street, Slough 


Postal Courses with 
MONIGRAPHY '! 
MODEI Photo 


@ ART PHOTOGRAPHY! 
1S original Art Illustrations 
Freelancing, profit-making! 
Service! State requirements and age. No callers! 
Send 6d. S.A.E (large). GEO. JORDAN, 17 
CHEYNE CLOSE, LONDON, N.W.4 


e ektachrome E2 
agfacolor 
gevacolor 
ferrania & ansco 
a professional 
service 


for amateurs 
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REPAIRERS 
OF ALL 
PRECISION CAMERAS 


BOWENS 


CAMERA REPAIR SERVICE LTD 
3 Albemarle Way, St. John's Square 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C.| 

ne: CLErkenwell 329 


Est. over 30 years 











SPECIALISTS iN HIGH-CLASS 


APPARATUS and ACCESSORIES 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
AND THE LANTERNIST 


[hi ee 
| FOC pV OTOGRA = bar J | 
FINE POTOGRA DAY 
OPP. THURLAND STREET 


and phone 54833 
NOTTINGHAM’S LARGEST PHOTO STORE 




















Spectrum Laboratories 
25 BIGWOOD AVENUE, HOVE 3, SUSSEX 


PROCESS 
3s YOUR 
Ve GOLOUR FILMS 





Superb Quality Fs 48 HOUR SERVICE 


FERRANIACOLOR 7 
EKTACHROME snes 9 
ANSCOCHROME .. jews 9 
CARD MOUNTING 35 mm 3 


POST PAID. MAILING BAGS ON REQUEST 





6 





Please mention PHOTOGRAPHY when replying to advertisements 








| cence INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
When in Blackpool visit 
Actina Led. 


H. E. HOWORTH LTD | 228 & oss 


Apparatus & Instrument Co. Ltd 


SPECIALISTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ain: Pane Some Os 
STILL, CINE & COLOUR EQUIPMENT aint 


Color Laboratories Ltd 
Corfield, K. G., Ltd. 


SPECIALISED DEVELOPING & PRINTING —_ | “ousins & Wright ( Trowbridge) Led 


SERVICE WITH ALBUM ‘N’ PRINTS a ee. Sees 


SAME DAY OR RETURN POST SERVICE Semele’ ‘pode 
PROCESSED IN OUR OWN WORKS Frith Bros. 

Gevaert Ltd 

Grant Photo Laboratories 


SLIDE PROJECTORS AND CINE PROJECTORS) = | {22gman Colour Laboratories 


Heaton, Wallace, Ltd 


CAN BE SEEN TO PERFECTION IN . : ee — Co 
OUR NEW PROJECTION THEATRE  tcioen o h gee 

? Hull Fish Meal & Oil Co. Ltd . 66 
Bring your own films or slides Hunter, R. F., Led Inside back cover, 2, 17, 76 


ilford Ltd Outside back cover 
Institute of British Photographers é : 68 


VIEWMASTER Johnsons of Hendon Led Sass 


Kettering Cartons Ltd 70 


WE ARE THE LARGEST STOCKISTS IN Kodak Ltd a ss 
THE NORTH. EVERY REEL (INCLUDING Leite (Instruments E., Ltd a 
NEW REEL OF BLACKPOOL) ALWAYS sige be 


Marston & Heard 

IN STOCK AND ALL ACCESSORIES May & Baker Ltd 

Micro Precision Products Ltd 
Miller, Hugh 


122 NORTH PROMENADE AND Norris. Ralph, Led 


Norwich Union Insurance Societies 
Pelling & Cross Ltd 

6 THE STRAND, BLACKPOOL Pelling. & Cr 

P Photo Centre, The 
ccenemlinnind Photography Magazine (Great Britain) Ltd 
Precision Equipment Co 
Pullin Optical Co. Ltd 
Scientific & Technical Camera Co. Ltd., The 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd 
Silber, J. J 


YOU GAN’T DO WITHOUT THIS! Spectrum’ Laboratories 


Star Press 
Stereograms Ltd 


“+ Technica Camera Ltd 
rs | erson » Truvox Ltd 


Wray (Optical Works) Led 


Silicone see ence 


Polishing A Gift at 10/6: 
Cloth 


The Year’s 











' 


ONLY 
2/3 


AT YOUR 
DEALERS 


Generous lixil 
in. size. Essen- 
tial for Trans- 
parency moun- 
ting — gives a 
brilliant lustre 
to glasses. Res- 
tores and im- 
parts a protec- 
m™ tive silicone film to all camera parts, chromium, etc 


Manufacturers: R. F. HUNTER LTD., LONDON 


Photography 


Copies of the 1959 edition 

are now available from 16 

Princes Gate, and _ all good 

shops. A few copies in paper 
covers at 7/6 


Postage and packing I1/- extra 
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you 





CAN USE 





YOUR 





Here are two invaluable Rollei Accessories which will convert 
your Rollei into a 35 mm colour or a plate camera for individual 
shots. The complete and comprehensive range of other accessories 
are contained in the Rollei Booklet ‘The Practical Accessories’ 
which is available free at your dealers. It will pay you to get it and 
learn how completely versatile your Rollei can be. 


ROLLEIKIN—35 mm ATTACHMENT—for COLOUR 


By means of Rolleikin the Rollei cameras can be converted to take up to 36 exposures 
24 x 36 mm size on 35 mm film. This is especially convenient for series of pictures and is 
an economy when you load your own bulk film. The Rolleikin is easily and quickly installed 
on the camera and is supplied in a compact handy size case. Suitable masks are included 
for the ground glass screen, direct viewfinder and lens hood. It is possible to rewind 
partially or completely exposed film into the cassette when removal or a change of film is 
desired. For earlier Rollei cameras not equipped with the convertible back (on which 
pressure plate is adjustable to 6 x 6 cm and 24 x 36 mm) there is a Rolleikin | available 
but here the viewfinder mask is supplied as an extra accessory. 


ROLLEIKIN—for Rolleiflex f/3.5 and Rolleicord Cameras 


For Rolleiflex f/2.8 Cameras ; 
Not available for Rolleiflex Model T or Rolleiflex 4x 4 


PLATE ADAPTER EQUIPMENT Whenever urgent specialised single exposures 
are required or special emulsion needed, Rollei cameras can be quickly adapted to take 
34 x 2} in. size plates or cut film which gives a standard 2} x 24 in. size negative. In 
such cases individual processing is often needed and here the Rollei plate back equipment 
is an essential accessory. The Rollei plate 
back replaces the standard camera back 
A complete plate adapter equipment is 
available, consisting of one plate adapter 
back, three slides and three cut film 
sheaths; in addition there is also avail- 
able a focusing screen slide, which is 
placed in position on the plate back and 
focusing effected through the taking 
lens. There is further available a leather 
case to hold two slides. 
COMPLETE PLATE ADAPTER EQUIP- 
MENT consisting of plate back, three 
slides, three cut film sheaths. £13 12 7 
Not available for Rolleiflex 4x 4. 


£9 17 7 
£8 11 6 





FOR COLOUR 





OR SPECIAL 





INDIVIDUAL 





SEE THE COMPLETE RANGE OF ROLLEI ACCESSORIES AT YOUR DEALERS 


SOLE U.K. IMPORTERS: 


GET THE 

1959 HUNTER 
CATALOGUE 
Send |/- Postal Order 
to address below. Keep 
abreast of the latest 
developments by 
getting this 80 page 
catalogue of the very 
latest in cameras, pro- 
yection screens 
tripods, flashguns, Pat- 
erson viewers, colour 
and darkroom access- 
ories. Goods are 
obtainable only from 
photo dealers (not 
direct) 





R. F. 


“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.I. 


HUNTER LIMITED 


Phone Holborn 7311/2/3 


FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 





Wish you were here... 


ILFORD SPORTSMAN 35mm CAMERA 

For radiant colour pictures and crisp 

black-and-whites. Dignar //3°5 lens, 

and shutter speeded to 1/200 second. 

‘ Sy : ap Large eye-level viewfinder with lumi- 

Better than any colour postcard that = Se . nous guide-lines, press-button release, 

you send back to a friend is a series ao LA . interlocking ae ee shutter 

of colour transparencies you can pro- i Z SS 10. SOE ee CP 
ject to bring your holiday memories Vi Price £11.11. 11 

back to life. ILFORD technicians ; Leather ever-ready case £2.1.3 

have concentrated on giving you film 

that renders colours as accurately as 


ILFORD 35mm COLOUR FILM ‘D’ 


For glorious outdoor colour trans- 
parencies. 20-exposure cassette 22/9 
including cost of processing: 36-ex- 
posure cassette 34/1 including pro- 
cessing. And you can have colour 
prints made from your transparencies, 
size 3} x53 inches at four for 10/- 
or size 5} x 8} inches in 8 x 10 inches 
slip-in mounts at 7/6 each. 


possible. 

If you are in need of a 35mm camera for 
colour, the ILFORD Sportsman is unbeatable 
value. It gives you all you need at a very 


modest price. 
S@eeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeseeseeeeeseeeeeesesesoeeed 


Printed in England by The Sidney Press Ltd., Bedford and London. Published by the proprietors, PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Great Britain) Ltd 
ogue House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Subscription rate (12 numbers) £1 13s. 6d., post paid 
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